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THE PICTURE THAT 
WILL LIVE WITH US 

WHAT IT WAS ALL LIKE 

When the Home of Freedom 
Became Merrie England Again 

NEVER WAS ANYTHING MORE 
JOYOUS THAN OUR JUBILEE 

Now that Jubilee is behind us, now 
that the flags arc few and the bunting 
is down, and the colour of it all is 
mostly in our hearts, what was it like 
as we look back? 

My people, said the King. He might 
have said. My children; / ' 

Has ever been known rejoicing so gay, 
so light-hearted, so innocent, as ours? 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 
told the King that he had made of the 
Empire a household. It has been a house¬ 
hold fit play. It has joined hands like, 
children playing a game. We should not 
wonder if other nations should tall its 
the Playboys of the Western World. 
Citizens of Tomorrow 
It was to the children that the King, 
in,his Jubilee message to all his people,, 
sent a special message asking them to 
remember that in days to come they 
would bo the citizens of the great house¬ 
hold and that as they grew up they must 
always keep this thought before them. 
It was for the children that the King had 
a special thought and care when lie set 
out on his first drive from the Palace 
to the outskirts of London, setting aside 
St James’s Park and the Green Park for 
them and making sure that they should 
see him and the Queen at every point. 

But in all our rejoicings it seems as if 
jail, young and old, became as little 
[children, taking a child’s delight in the 
decorations and the new wonder of 
floodlighting, and dancing and singing 
as we have been told Merrie England 
used to dance round the maypole. As for 
the singing, this surely is the first occasion 
of national rejoicing which has been kept 
with singing in the street ? • ■ . 

A Delightful Incident 
Everyone, rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, joined in with heart and voice. 
A delightful story is told about a private 
dance that was taking place in a great 
Mayfair house on one of' the nights of 
rejoicing. The windows were open to the 
warm spring weather and the crowd in 
the street beyond the house took advan¬ 
tage of the music floating, down to them 
and began also to dance to it. 

Very soon the people in the ballroom 
and the crowd in the street made 
common cause. The dancers below called 
up for the tunes they preferred. Their 
orders were communicated to the band 
and promptly executed. But presently 
it seemed to many of the-ballroom people 
that it would be more agreeable to dance 
in the starlight, and so they came out 
from the windows, the two crowds 
united, and finally, joining hands, they 


Sunday is Her Birthday 



The Queen, God bless her 


danced in one ring round the island site 
on which the house stood. 

There was another sight of the same 
kind, more regal, it is true, but showing 
the same spirit, on every night of 
Jubilee week, when a thousand people 
a minute passed any point in the Mall as 
midnight drew near. Every night they 
called for the King and every night he 
came to them. Especially was this 
memorable on the night of the King’s 
State Banquet. The people knew that 
this splendid affair, was taking place 
inside the palace, and with a sure 
instinct waited to the number of about 
100,000 in the Mall outside the gates 
to have a share in it. They were right. 
Their King would not disappoint them. 
He came out from the banquet on to 
the balcony, . bringing with him the 
Queen, as royally clothed as himself, 
and wearing the Koh-i-noor. Never 
before have so many people met their 
sovereign after dinner. ■ 

Gaiety in Mean Streets 

All these tilings took place in the 
stately West, What of the East End 
and those parts of London where poverty 
and unemployment still linger among 
poor homes ? Just as much gaiety and 


festivity has been here, 
much money for displaj 
spared something for ,a 
and dancing costs nothifig. So here the 
flags fluttered across the mean streets, 
and children of every 
the piano-organs. They 
in the street, and there 


There was not 
but everyone 
bit of bunting, 


age danced to 
had tea-parties 
was one touch 


wc cannot help recording. At the 


bottom of orte street appeared the 
notice, All Welcome Except the Landlord. 

East and West were joined, in spirit 
as well as in fact, and there was not one 
Jubilee display, but a hundred or a 
thousand separate ones, Somebody wrote 
to The Times and asked if it was true 
that the only Jubilee casualty was one 
Communist who died of a broken heart! 
London Joyful and Sober 

If East had any pennies to spare 
it certainly came up West to see the 
fun. Never have there been such 
crowds, such packed trains and omni¬ 
buses and trains, never have the crowds 
shown more reluctance to go home. The 
streets were almost as much a play¬ 
ground as the parks. Yet if there has 
never been a bigger crowd there has 
never been a more orderly one. 

The police have had really very 
little to do. Oil Jubilee Day, when the 
procession was over, they were sitting 
in groups smoking cigarettes on the 
stands, with vast throngs moving about 
them and order keeping itself. One of 
the most remarkable things of all was 
the way in 'which London joyful was 
also London sober. Although the 
police courts were closed oil Jubilee 
Day, and the public-houses were granted 
an extension of hours, many courts 
did not have a single case of drunken¬ 
ness or disorder the next day. 

No wonder the police looked on and 
smiled. They saw swarnls of young men 
and women playfully swinging balloons 
at motorists and motorists responding 
in kind, while others climbed on loaded 


CORNER STONES OF 
■r THE TEMPLE 

Canterbury’s Gifts To 
the World 

90 FRAGMENTS OF OUR 
NATIONAL SHRINE' 

Canterbury Cathedral is to distri- 
bute itself all over the world. 

On the memorable midmost day of 
June, when the Cathedral’s Empire 
Service is to be broadcast to every 
continent, the Archbishop will dedicate 
fragments of its ancient stones, which 
are to be sent to 88 cathedrals of the 
British Dominions as well as to the 
Cathedral of St John in New York and 
Grace Cathedral in San Francisco. 

The friends of Canterbury Cathedral 
have had these gifts of the Dean and 
Chapter carved, and have added to each 
gift of stone a bronze replica of an 8tli- 
century Cross, with an inscription. 

A Memorable Meaning 

So, in a very real sense, all the 
cathedrals of the English Church will be 
made one with the Mother Cathedral 
which has endured a thousand years. 

This is the cathedral’s jubilee gift to 
its children, but it is a millenary gift as 
well. There will be other jubilees, and 
many broadcast memorial services, but 
this one, when the blessing of the Arch¬ 
bishop will follow the pealing anthem 
and the songs of praise rising in the 
cathedral’s ancient vault, to sound in the 
ears of listeners in every part of the 
British Dominions, will have a meaning 
for them never to be forgotten. 

taxicabs and daring young ladies em¬ 
braced the constables. Nobody minded. 

This was London, this was. But the 
country had its Jubilee too. One of 
our friends who had to drive a long way 
through ' the country on Jubilee Day 
has told 11s of the thrill he had as, passing 
through the villages, he saw the humble 
but proud festivals they had made for 
themselves. A Devon man wrote how 
he saw on a poor cottage as brave a 
show of decorations as anywhere else, 
and the proud owner remarked : 

It isn’t 'as though we was German; 
and was ordered to do it; we do it 
because we likes to. 

Boy Scouts and the. Beacons 

Boy Scouts were in their element 
when the beacons were lit, thousands 
of them, startedby the King himself. 

There is an old saying about high 
days, holidays, and bonfire nights, and 
this was all three. 

And so we get on with the next best 
thing. Jubilee still in our minds, but a • 
living memory instead of the reality 
close about us. Never was such a time 
in any land, and never were a people so 
free, so happy, so hopeful that the 
, darkest days were behind them. God 
bless King George, Queen Mary, and 
every one of us. 
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DUST STORMS SWEEP 
AMERICA 

NATURE’S SPRING 
CLEANING ■ 

The Terrible Price Man Pays .. 
For Not Thinking 

• IS A WHEAT SHORTAGE 

ON THE WAY? 

Dust storms continue to sweep over 
America. In their track looms the 
shadow of famine. 

A brown-yellow fog rolled out from 
the dry lands on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico, covering hundreds of square 
miles of ocean, blotting out the sun, and 
bringing shipping to a standstill. 

Thousands of farmers have seen their 
crops of winter wheat destroyed, and 
their cattle smothered, and a wheat 
shortage is threatened. .... . ... . 

Tt is the most damaging effect of 
Nature's untimely spring cleaning. 

Millions of Acres Involved 
"" Like an untidy housemaid Nature has 
swept the dust from the deserts and 
dry lands of Oklahoma, Kansas, Dakota, 
and New Mexico to "deposit it on 
millions of acres of .hard-won fertile 
land and forest. - Her broom is the 
storm, and with a whisk of it she wipes 
out farm and homestead, tilled field, 
and planted woodland. 

The townships arc not safe, for these 
deluges of • dust, .brown and • black, red 
and white-and yellow, are no mere 
passing showers,. They blot out the 
Sim. Onc of,these dark storms, bellow¬ 
ing throe miles high, a thousand miles 
wide, travelling" 2000 miles - before • it 
sinks down, is like a plague of Egypt to 

those in its path;.• \ ;.,. . 

; It creeps through cracks in the shut 
windows, covering 'everything'in the 
Ilduses’with a brown film. Wet blankets 
arc hung over, doors, but the dust sifts 
in.. It invades hospitals," it- closes 
schools, it.; brings (trains to. a,halt. - It 
mingles with the flour in the mills. • 

. In.the" towns people must walk about 
with' goggles. Dust is in the mouth, the 
throat, the eyes of everyone. 

The Material Damage 

Sometimes a rising wind carries the 
dust high above the ground to form a 
dingy canopy like an overhead fog in' 
London ; but in America the dark 
vault, is over several counties. Some¬ 
times, the sand, curtain "seems to hang 
suspended in mid-air. At times a 
blizzard drives it horizontally, so that it 
has the vehemence of a sand blast. It 
piles itself up like snowdrifts. 

These are its inconveniences. The 
material damage inflicted by the con¬ 
tinuance of these dust storms is a far 
more serious matter. The short-grass 
section of the country is threatened by 
them, for in the southern farming States 
of the Middle West the soil of ploughed 
fields has been removed to a depth of a 
foot or more;, seeds have been blown 
out of the ground and crops buried. 

Man Partly To Blame 

| Dust storms arc no new thing ou tlie 
American continent, which shares the 
liability to them with Eastern Asia and 
Northern Africa. But their effects 
have become more noticeable during 
the last three years, because the dust 
lias been spreading" farther east and 
reaching areas which seemed before to 
be immune from it. 

• The reason, apart from the accidental 
nature of all such severe and long-con¬ 
tinued outbreaks, is one fdr which man 
has partly to blame himself. Nature is 
perpetually removing soil from one part 
of the land to another, but'in" the pen¬ 
dulum balance of her operations she 
will protect an area where dust has been 
deposited by growing grass on it. From 
this natural reserve no more dust can 
bo ".raised. But in the Middle West 
whole counties of grassland have" been 
ploughed uo for crops. The pasture has 
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THE CARRIERS AND 
THEIR JUBILEE ; 

REMARKABLE OLD 
COUPLE 

Endless Commissions and 
None Ever Forgotten 

SECRET DREAM FULFILLED 

■ A number of people in Full Sutton, 
near Stamford Bridge, have been 
wishing much happiness and many 
years more work'to’a very remarkable 
old couple—Mr and Airs Henry West. 

These two have been smiled on and 
given presents partly because it was 
their diamond wedding and partly 
because of their splendid history. 

For nearly 50 years Mr and Mrs West 
have driven a carrier’s cart between 
Full Sutton and York. They have been 
very important people indeed. Until 
eight years ago no one could get any¬ 
thing brought from York except by the 
carrier's van. On York's big market day, 
every Saturday, year in year out, the 
villagers would see Mrs West perched in 
the cart with her husband. There were 
times when one of the babies (there 
were ten of them) went with her. 

But nothing got in the way of the 
carrier’s trade—not even notebooks and 
pencils. Neither Mr nor Mrs West can 
read or write, and therefore they have 
preserved excellent memories. They 
could remember endless commissions, 
big and little, and they never mixed up 
their errands or left a bag of red ochre for 
someone who wanted a new clothes-line. 
About Christmas-time their cart was as 
cheery a. spectacle as you would see 
anywhere in Old England. 

‘ Seeking His Fortune 

Mr West, who will be 80 next year, 
set out to seek his fortune when he was 
a boy of it," and set out in the right way, 
by sea, from Yarmouth to Hull. He was 
determined to get on, willing to turn his 
hand to anything. His first work was on 
a farm, where he picked "stones from the 
fields for 2 Id a day. "\f 
I He felt very grand when he became 
definitely a farm hand at £3 a year. 
Slowly his wages mounted up.- Before he 
stopped being, a farmer’s boy. lie" was 
earning (21 a year. 

On May Day in 1875 lie’ took his bride 
to St Saviour’s in York and got married. 
Soon he was able to fulfil his secret dream 
and set up a carrier's cart between Full 
Sutton and York. He changed little 
with the passing years until he was 75 ; 
then he decided to learn to drive a car. 
But after a lifetime spent among horses 
lie found a motor an unfriendly thing, 
and now he is driving a trap again, the 
most familiar figure in the countryside. 

Continued from the previous column 
gone, and the wind, blowing where it 
listeth, has swooped on the surface thus 
laid bare. No longer was the dust storm 
dependent on deserts and barren dry 
lands for its supplies. It found them 
on cultivated soil. 

Having given warning, Nature’s 
housemaid will for a time put aside her 
broom, and allow the men who have 
disregarded her to find new ways of 
avoiding her mischief. Many years ago 
one of America’s great geologists. Pro¬ 
fessor Chamberlin, warned his country¬ 
men against soil wastage ; and we can 
see in this latest natural manifestation 
a reinforcement of his warning. 

Nature left to herself is a soil pro¬ 
ducer, but she works very slowly, laying 
down hardly more than a foot of soil in 
ten thousand years. Evidently man 
ought not to waste more than an inch 
in a thousand years if he can help it. 
He should rather try to - preserve soil. 
Otherwise, sooner or later . Nature will 
sharply remind him of his fault. 

It,, did : So in The „Far East, where 
thousands of square miles, once,fertile 
■ and. flourishing, .:"are.-. now buried .jundpr 
the dust of Asia. 


God Knows 

Arthur Mee’s Faith 
, For Youth 

, God Knows: A" Faitli for Youth. ‘ By 
Arthur Mee. Hodder and Stoughton. . 2 s < 5 cf. • 
This .is Arthur Mee's Silver Jubilee. 
For 2$ years- he has been preaching the - 
gospel of optimism in Fleet Street. Now 
- he has put . what he has been saying into 
one little half-crown book. 

It is the.booh of Arthur Mee’s Broad• 

. cast as it has lately appeared in the C.N., 
and we give below his introduction to it. 

Down in a little shrine at the Farthest 
South of Kent is one of the most pathetic 
stones in these islands, with three names 
of men who went out to the war and 
did not come back. The stone bears 
their names and these words, God Knows,- 
God alone knows why it was expedient, 
that these three should die for the’ 
people. It is one of the mysteries of 
our fathomless world. Out of mystery 
we come, into mystery we go, and our 
little years are as a dream. From the 
incredible past to the unknown future 
Time leads us on, and whither we came,' 
or whither we go, God knows. ! 

The Mystery of Life 

The great adventure of our journey- 
through the world is beyond all under-: 
standing. The solemn mystery of 
Death remains, but who has solved the 
mystery of Life ? j 

Time has brought us to strange ways.; 
The broken dreams of men lie all about : 
us, the light is fading—or was there no ] 
light there ? Has it been in all these 
years a great illusion beckoning us on ? , 
It is for you. Young England, to keep: 
the faith that has brought mankind thus 
far, and not let it perish in these changing 
days. It is for you to give yourself the. 
power-'to overcome' the . forces-that; 
would crush the world. V of S’ j 

• Two -.things. we ; have ,to keep,' our 
Liberty and our Faith. Is there,a God; 
who will fit the facts ? Is rejigion some-; 
thing clothed in narrow creeds,' in age-’ 
long ignorance; or is it the veritable; 
Rock of Ages, the eternal -■ Truth that > 
nothing shakes, that fits thb y.wofld; 
yesterday. Today, and for ever ? \ f ( 

The Everlasting -A; 

Do not be deceived. Be still, and know 
. that, He is God; The Creator of. "the 
World, the Ruler of Mankind, is not the 
invention of some ancient priest. The 
■ Everlasting • God can stand four-square 
to’all the winds that blow.' He who laid. 
the foundations of the Earth needs no 
superstition to uphold Him. He is not; 
to be smothered in a scientific text-book.' 
Science lias no , contradiction of God, 
Let us run quickly through Time, from . 
the Nebula to the Millennium, through 
the boundless 1 " realms of life, thinking of 
God and His Kingdoms, seeing the 
wonder in which He has set us," listening 
to the beating heart of matter, looking at 
the silent witnesses through the thousand 
million years of Nature’s Evolution. 

The Vision Splendid 

. Let 11s look at Man and his Kingdoms, 
his dramatic rise to,marvellous heights 
of power, the enthronement of Mind 
within him, the magnifying of his senses 
until he makes himself immortal, God's 
new instrument on Earth, Evolution’s 
conscious partner, without whom the 
purposes of God are not to be fulfilled. 

Let us look at the battlefields of Good 
and Evil, the incredible past, the long,, 
long struggle of our race, the dragons 
man has overcome, the evils that remain, 
the Shadow that moved across the 
Peace. Was the Great Peace worth the 
keeping? Are the fires of God past 
understanding ? Are His ways more 
strange than ours ? 

And then the end of it all, the eyes 
of men opened by the great upheaval, 
the Vision Splendid that looms before the- 
troubled human race. 

It is yours. Young England, to keep 
the faith .of those who died, ..that the. 
thing they did, the thing they wrought 
for and the thing they fought for, shall, 
not perish from the Earth. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 

The Grand Old Gardener 

A LONG LIFE’S MONUMENT 
■ OF BEAUTY 

’ Old .William Robinson, who has 
passed away from his beloved garden at 
Gravetye Manor near East Grinstead, 
was the best friend the English garden 

ever had. ... — v . 

For nearly all his long life of 96 years 
he had been a gardener, beginning as a 
garden boy in Ireland and making his 
way after his apprenticeship to England, 
where, at the lordly pay of nine shillings 
a week, he served as an under-gardener 
in Regent’s Park. , 

He was no common gardener, but a 
man with ideas who loved his flowers 
too well to submit them to the formal 
carpet bedding which was the pride of 
mid-Victorian days. He gave up his 
post to begin a gardening revolution, 
and he carried out his plan for- new and 
better gardening in the teeth of over¬ 
whelming opposition. It is pleasant to 
think that one of his supporters was 
Charles Darwin, who knew what it was 
to fight prejudice and ignorance in a 
still harder field. 

Courage and Enterprise 

He had no great education to help 
him; but he had insight and imagination, 
and he backed them With courage, and 
enterprise. He studied French garden¬ 
ing and’wen't as far afield as the.Rocky 
Mountains. and Californin. i 11 pursuit of 
new ideas’.- These lie brought back vSith 
him," and their- fruits appeared in" "the 
papers' he" started to make them- known 
far. ; and-.wide.. His papers (The .Garden 
and Gardening.Illustrated);were read by 
thousands' who knew him only juf a 
name,,and, like his iiiany books, 'they 
arc' a monument; to his worth. ! ' : ''"f "" 

-But when all is- said-it is the English 
garden, of today which’ is His truest 
monument.-. vEyery" Englishman; "it. is 
said, loves‘.his garden, but none eye? 
loved" the English garden better Than 
old William Robinson. ."vxr 

THESE UNEMPLOYED^; 
Doing Their Share Twice Over 

.The miners of Hcmsworth .Collieries 
Athletic Club won most of the gold aud 
silver medals which used to be presented 
to the most successful’ collectors . for , 
Clayton Hospital, Wakefield. . ’ ’ '.J 
Now, to help still further, these men 
who had already done so well have sold 
their medals and sent the proceeds (^16) 
to the hospital. -.- 

Things Said 

Citizenship must be earned by service. 

. German Minister of Interior 

Air accidents have ceased to be news. 

,. j ACN. correspondent 

Lord Wakefield, patron saint oi 
aviation. Miss Jean Batten 

If in any cataclysm the Crown van¬ 
ished the Empire would vanish with it. 

Mr Stanley Baldwin 

I can pay weekly but not luinp- 
sumly. Income-tax defaulter in court 

The most precious gift which God has 
bestowed upon me in this world is my 
people. Herr Hitler 

Perhaps the greatest medium through 
which the understanding of one people 
by another can be increased is the film. 

Duke of Kent- ■ 
The secret of life is not to do what one 
likes, but to try to like wliat one" has to 
do. The King in 1$91 

Be sure that alertness "cir sense 1 ; of 
caution is not affected by alcohol. 

, ■ The Highway Code'' 
There is something "in the phcerihg’ of 
.children which makesit more moving’than 
any other sort of ovation. The Times 
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Painting the Forth Bridge • England in Belgium • New Zeppelin 



■Silll 


Paifiting the Forth Bridge—Looking down on painters at work high above one of the piers Qermanv’s New Zeppelin—Engineers at work on the skeleton of the great new Zeppelin 
of the Forth Bridge. It takes three years to paint the bridge from end to end. LZ 129 which is being built at Friedrichshafen and is expected to be ready by July. 



England In Belgium—The British Pavilion at the great International exhibition in Brussels Modern Architecture In Japan—A kinema with a semi-circular front, one of the most 
is dedicated to the Belgian people In recognition of 100 years of friendship, remarkable as well as one of the latest of Tokyo's new buildings. 
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THE KING TO HIS PEOPLE, TO THE. CHILDREN, & the world 

We give on this page, as a historic record, the speeches of the King in these; great days of Jubilee. They have been ■ 
made to his people at home and throughout'the Empire, to children especially, and to the diplomatists of all the nations' 
represented in the capital, and they have touched on a wide range of subjects-in language of great dignity and beauty-. 
Never before has a king come so near to the hearts of his people or been in closer touch with the peoples of the world. %. 


None Shall Make 
Us Afraid 

To both Houses of Parliament assem¬ 
bled in the famous Westminster Hall 
under the roof built by William Rufus 

T he Mother of Parliaments and her 
children, grown to full estate, 
stand now upon equal terms in common 
allegiance to the Crown. The unity of 
the British Empire is no longer expressed 
by the supremacy of .the time-honoured 
Parliament that sits here at Westminster. 
The Crown is the historic symbol that 
• unites this great family of nations and 
races scattered over every quarter of 
: the Earth. . 

The United Kingdom and the Do¬ 
minions, India, the numerous Colonies 
and dependencies embrace such wide 
varieties of speech, culture,, and form 
of government as have never before in 
the world’s history been brought into 
, a commonwealth of peace. 

In these days when fear and preparation 
for war are again astir in the world, let us 
be thankful that quiet government and peace 
prevail over so large a part of the Earth’s 
surface, and that under our flag of freedom 
so many millions cat their daily bread in 
far distant lands and climates with none 
to make them afraid. 

Cradle of Our Freedom 
This my Palace of Westminster, in 
the mighty heart of our Empire, is the 
very cradle of our envied Parliamentary 
institutions. Here is the anvil whereon 
our common law was forged to become the 
joint inheritance of the United States 
of America and our own community of 
peoples. 

■ Beneath these rafters of - medieval 
oak, the silent witnesses of historic 
tragedies and pageants, we celebrate 
the present under the spell of the past. 
It is to me a source of pride and 
•^thankfulness that the perfect harmony 
,oof our Parliamentary system with our 
i; constitutional Monarchy has survived 
It the shocks that have in recent years 
destroyed other empires and other 
-•liberties, 

b: Our ancient Constitution, ever adapt- 
nable to change, has during my reign 
V faced and conquered perils of warfare 
arnever conceived in earlier days, and 
aihas met and satisfied new democratic 
bdemands both at home and overseas, 
yl The system bequeathed to us by our 
^ancestors, again modified for the needs 
of a new age, has been found once 
umore, as of old, the best way to secure 
■'(government by the people, freedom for 
Tithe individual, the ordered strength of 
lathe State, and the rule of law over 
governors and governed alike. 


'{i 

:!l 


The Danger We Escaped 


.,11 The complex forms and balanced 
^spirit of our Constitution were not the 
.^discovery of a single era, still less of 
j„a single party or of a single person, They 
...jQrc the slow accretion of centuries, the 
' outcome of patience, tradition, and 
j experience constantly finding channels 
, 7 pld and new for the impulse toward 
Jiberty, justice, and social improvement 
^inherent in our people down the ages, 
v p . In looking back over the 25 years of 
' my reign the thankfulness that I feel 
today is chiefly for escape from danger 
greater than ever before threatened our 
land. I can never forget how the peril 
from without at once united all the 
parties, classes, Governments, and races 
of the Empire ; men and women played 
their parts; the ranks were closed, and 
-in the issue strength upheld the free. 


Let us not, in this hour of thanks¬ 
giving, fail to remember those who gave 
their lives or who live now maimed or 
blinded that we might continue to enjoy 
the blessings of life. 

Through later years our path has led 
uphill. In the aftermath of war, in a 
world exhausted by its ordeals and im¬ 
poverished by its destruction, we set 
ourselves to resume our normal ways to 
recreate the structure of our industry 
and commerce, and to respond to the 
.urgent desire to improve the conditions 
of life. • k. - . 

We were treading unfamiliar and 
broken ground, for there had been far- 
reaching changes, especially in economic 
conditions. Everywhere a feeling of 
uncertainty and lack of confidence hung 
like a shadow over human endeavour. 

But we have made headway by the 
earnest goodwill, prudence, and stability 
of my people, and the country has at¬ 
tained to a measure of industrial success 
which gives it confidence in the future. 

Peace and Understanding 

1 am very conscious that these years 
have brought hardship and often dis¬ 
appointment, and I have been moved 
with- profound admiration for the great- 
heartedness of my people and for the 
steadfast fortitude and unbending will 
to overcome which they have ever shown 
in their anxieties. 

I sympathise deeply with those who 
have endured the sadriess and burden 
of unemployment. It is a source of 
comfort to me to feef'that from these 
times.of trial there has grown up through¬ 
out our community a stronger feeling 
of fellowship one with another. 

I give thanks to Almighty God, who 
has thus far sustained me and my 
people, and I pray that we may continue 
to pursue-the cause of freedom and 
progress in , a spirit of peace, .tolerance, 
and understanding. 

The World and Our 
London 

To the diplomatists of all 
nations in St James's Palace 

Y our Excellency has rightly called 
attention to the gradual increase 
in the number of States represented at 
my Court; it is a pleasure to me, and, I 
hope, a happy augury for the future, that 
envoys from every quarter of the globe 
are assembled here today in amity and 
goodwill. - 

I have heard it rumoured that among 
your colleagues my capital is a greatly 
coveted post. I am indeed happy if that 
is the case, and just as I consider my 
Court to be singularly well favoured in 
respect of the representatives accredited 
to it, so it will be my unfailing endeavour 
to ensure that no support or encourage¬ 
ment of which they may stand in need 
shall ever be lacking. 

I pray God that the unity of purpose 
which has brought you here .together 
today may be a symbol of an enduring 
peace in the world at large. 

A Memory For Ever 

To the Lord Mayor after the 
Thanksgiving Service in' St Paul’s 

F rom my heart, my Lord Mayor, I 
thank you for the welcome con¬ 
gratulations on my Silver Jubilee which 
you have conveyed on behalf of the 
citizens of London, whose loyalty, sym¬ 
pathy, and affection during the past 25 
years have never failed me. 

The beautiful Thanksgiving Service in 
St Paul’s Cathedral, in which we united 
with our people in the very heart of the 
Empire, will ever be to the Queen and 
myself an inspiring memory, 


Heirs of a Great Past 

A message . to the children. of 
London distributed in the schools . 

Y ou are the heirs of a great past; but 
the future is yours, and is your high 
responsibility. Eacli of you must try' to 
be a good citizen in a good city. ;To this 
end you must make the best of all your 
powers. 

Strive to grow in strength, in know¬ 
ledge, and in grace. If you persist 
bravely in this endeavour you will work 
worthily for your family, your city, your 
country, and for mankind. 

So to live, in whatever sphere, must 
be noble and may be great. My confi¬ 
dent trust is in you. 

To His Very.Dear People 

The Broadcast to the Nation • ; 
at the close of Jubilee Day 

A t the close of this memorable day I 
must speak to my people every¬ 
where, yet liow can I 'express what is 
in my heart? ■W-f. -V;.: 

As I passed this morning through 
cheering multitudes to and from St 
Paul’s Cathedral, as 1 thought there of 
all these 25 years have brought to me 
and to iny country and my Empire, how 
could I fail to be most deeply moved ? . 
Words cannot express my thoughts and 
feelings. I can only say to you, my very 
dear people, that the Queen and I thank 
you from the depth of our hearts for all 
the loyalty and (may I say?) thc lovc with 
which this day . and always you have 
surrounded us. 1 dedicate myself anew 
to your service for the years that may 
still be given to me. * ■ . 

Courage arid Faith 

I look back 011 .the past, with thank¬ 
fulness to God. 'My people and I have 
come through great trials and difficulties 
together. They are not over. In the 
midst of this day’s rejoicing I grieve to 
think of the numbers of my people who 
are still without work., Wc owe to them, 
and not least to those who are suffering 
from any form of disablement, all the 
sympathy, and help that we can give. I 
hope that during this Jubilee Year all 
who can will do.tlieir utmost to;fm,d them 
work and bring them hope.; sy; - 
Other anxieties may be in store, but 
I’am persuaded that with God’s help 
they'may all be overcome, if we meet 
them with confidence, courage, and 
unity. So I look forward to the future 
with faith and hope. 

It is to the young that the future 
belongs. I trust that through the Fund 
inaugurated by my dear son the Prince 
of Wales to commemorate this year 
many of them throughout this country 
may he helped in body, mind, and 
character to become useful citizens. 

To You Growing Up 

To the children I would like to send 
a special message. Let me say this to 
each of them whom my words may 
reach: The King is speaking to you. I 
ash you to remember that in days to come 
you will be the citizens of a great Empire. 
As you grow up always keep this thought 
before you ; and when the time comes be 
ready and proud to give to youv country 
the service of your work, your mind, and 
your heart. 

I have been greatly touched by all the 
greetings which have come to me today 
from my Dominions and Colonies, from 
India, and from this Home Country. 
My heart goes out to all who may 
be listening to me now wherever you 


may be—here at htinie in town or village; 
or in somo far-off comer, of the Empire^ 
or it may be gin’the high scas. 

Let me end my words to you with 
those which Queen Victoria used after 
her Diamond Jubilee, 38 years ago. No 
words could more truly or simply express 
my own deep feeling now : From my 
heart l thank my beloved people. May 
God bless them. 

We Have Kept Our 
Heritage i 

To the representatives of .the Dominions’ 
Colonies, and India in St James’s Palace 

T 'here is a word which gladdens me', 
more especially when I hear it used 
by friends from overseas, many of whom 
say when they visit this country that 
they arc coming Home. It is in this 
spirit that the Queen and I meet you 
today; we welcome one and all to out- 
home. i 

Eventful your visit cannot fail to be \ 
I trust that it will be happy also, "and 
when the time comes for you to return 
I would ask you to take back, each to 
his own people, a message of affection 
to every member "of this great family of 
which J am so proud and thankful to be 
the Head ; and a message of deep 'g'vhti- 
tude for the loyal and kind words whicli 
you have spoken on their behalf. 

Before I succeeded my. father, the 
Queen and I had the privilege of studying 
at first hand the Dominions Overseas and 
India. We were fellow-travellers, then as 
now, comparing notes and sharing im¬ 
pressions. W,c treasure these memories 
and keep them alive ; moreover, what we 
forget our four sons are now able to're¬ 
call. Many years before our happy 
partnership began I had as a midshipman 
sailed the Seven Seas: I realised early 
that the Empire lias(many climes but 
one spirit. ■ •' 

Commorisense and Goodwill 
I regard this as a unique gathering’, 
where we can tell one another of our 
successes, and also of our failures and 
mistakes. But there will be no sharp 
criticism nor vain regrets, for wo are in 
sympathy one’with another, conscious 
that we liaVe -acted according to our 
lights for the good nariie and ordered 
prosperity of the family. 

We are sometimes told that wc . arc 
lacking in logic, our political institutions 
loose and undefined. But I look back on the 
trying and testing time through which we 
have passed and wonder whether a less 
flexible system would have withstood the 
strains to which wo have been subjected. 
With commonsenso and goodwill as our 
shield and buckler we have kept, in spite 
ot all difficulties, our heritage of liberty, 
alike for the individual and for our many 
constituent races. The numberless and 
invisible ties of sentiment and tradition 
which bind us together are indeed deli¬ 
cate ; hut many strands make a cable, 
strong to bind in times of adversity. It 
is my. prayer, no less thaii my firm belief, 
that this bond of the spirit may prove 
also the bond of peace. 

The Dear Cause of Peace 

To Herr Hitler in reply to 
his greeting from -Germany 

T iro cause of peace is extremely dear 
to me, and it is the constant aim of 
my Government. 

I reciprocate your good wishes for 
the success of this cause, and trust that 
I express by this not only the feelings 
of my people, but that - of the whole 
civilised world. 
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HE FOUND LIVINGSTONE 
A Man Who Was With Stanley 


230,000 BANK BOOKS 
An Idea For the King’s Fund 


£1000 BECOMES £127 
The World To Blame 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
A Splendid Thing in His Memory 


It is G4 years since Stanley met a 
wan and iil man in the depth of Darkest 
Africa and said, " Dr Livingstone, I 
presume," a phrase that has lived through 
all the years. 

Now the last living link with that 
famous occasion has been broken, for 
the doctor, Henry, Cordon, a member of 
Stanley’s expedition, has died in Perth, 
Australia, at the age of ninety. 

As a young man Dr Cordon helped to 
establish the China Inland Mission, and 
he had many adventures there, his house 
once being burned by hostile Chinese. 

After the expedition in Africa he went 
to Liverpool, where he, built .the Baptist 
Tabernacle and remained as its pastor 
for 32 years. He spent some time in 
America during the war and his last 
days were spent in Australia. He only 
resigned from the active ministry a 
year ago. 

He came of an old Huguenot family, 
and. his grandfather was killed at 
Waterloo, fighting for Napoleon.. 

ARMOURED MINERS 
Progress Too Slow 

The movement to provide coalminers 
with steel helmets is making some pro¬ 
gress, but it is not quick enough. More¬ 
over, the miner needs not steel helmets 
alone, but gauntlets, armoured shoes, 
and other gear. 

It is amazing that our country, the 
first to mine coal on a large scale and the 
inventor of the safety lamp, should not 
have led the way iri protecting the miner 
and in providing baths. We have been 
big coal producers for nearly 200 years 
and are only beginning to copy certain 
quite necessary steps from America 
and Germany. 


BUILDERS ALL 

In a true democracy the man who 
ploughs, or forges, or builds would be 
regarded as serving the community 
equally with the doctor, the secretary, or 
the administrator. President of the National 
Union of Teachers 


The . West Riding of Yorkshire has 
planned to provide eacll of its 230,000 
elementary scholars with a bank book 
and a deposit of one shilling. 

Smaller schemes were carried out when 
King Edward and King George came to 
the throne, but the present plan is the 
biggest of its kind. - 
No doubt it will induce tens of 
thousands to become thrifty. The ques¬ 
tion suggests itself, Why should not 
the Government do it for all children ? 
The cost would be small in relation to 
the gain. y 

It is one of the ideas that may well be 
considered by the Jubilee Trust Fund. 


DO THE WILD DUCKS 
REMEMBER THE SWAMP? 

A pair of wild ducks were recently 
seen in a small pool in some city gardens 
close to the heart of Melbourne. 

At first sight this may not seem 
remarkable, but the interest lies in the 
fact that fifty years ago, where the 
gardens are today, there was a stretch 
of swamp which used to be covered 
with waterfowl of every description. 

Did this pair remember the home of 
their ancestors and fly there for safety 
from the guns during the shooting 
season ? It is more than likely, for birds 
store knowledge of places m a most 
marvellous fashion. Anyway it is 
pleasant to know that the gardens have 
a largo lily pond, and that the ducks 
have found a safe refuge, even in the 
modern city that has covered the past. 


THE GRASS IS GROWING 
AGAIN 

A short time ago a North Weald 
farmer was troubled by trespassers 
treading on his grass lands, doing much 
damage to his hay grass.' 

A Trespass Board having had no effect 
on trippers he put up a warning to 
Beware of Snakes and Adders. 

The farmer’s grass is now growing 

beautifully, - ■ ■ 


There was much rejoicing at Malct 
Place in London when the news arrived 
that an American had left £ 1 000 to the 
Institute of Medical Psychology. 

When the letter arrived with the 
legacy the other day the enclosure was 
just £127, the original sum having de¬ 
preciated to that extent owing to the 
financial conditions in America I 

How humiliating must it have been 
for the American's trustees to have to 
write and explain this fall in the value 
of the legacy I Yet it was not all the fault 
of America alone, for the whole world 
must share the blame with the U.S.A. 
for the suspicions and trade restrictions 
which have deprived an excellent in¬ 
stitution of its due. 


THE BIGGEST CAR FOR 
THE GREATEST KING 

. The King has the largest private 
motor-car in the world. 

It is a Daimler, with a wheelbase 
of 13 feet 1 inch and a track of 5 feet 
4 inches. Many a room is smaller. Its size 
alone would make it royal. The Royal 
Standard flown from a socket at the 
front of the roof tells the world that the 
King goes by. 

It is the 36th Daimler in succession 
to carry the kings and queens of Eng¬ 
land. Edward the Seventh, when Prince 
of Wales, ordered the first of the line in 
1899. That was the first royal car in the 
world, only a 6 horse-power Daimler, 
but it is still in running order. 


HIS GOOD DEED 

A North Country Boy Scout,-while on 
duty with several others guarding the 
Town Moor, Newcastle, where the Silver 
Jubilee military parade was to be held, 
received a sudden summons to give an 
important blood, transfusion, his fourth, 
at Princess Mary Maternity Hospital. 
He hurried away for the operation, and 
then returned to the Moor to resume his 
early morning vigil, regarding the incident 
asan opportunity todohisday’sgood deed. 


In the cloisters of New College, 
Oxford, a memorial tablet to John 
Galsworthy has been unveiled. 

New College has always been proud 
of its association with Galsworthy, who 
went there from Harrow as an under¬ 
graduate in 1886, and now it will be 
increasingly and eternally proud. At 
the ceremony it was announced that 
Mrs Galsworthy had decided to make a 
splendid memorial of her own to her 
husband. She has given to New College, 
in the name of John Galsworthy, a 
scholarship for the encouragement of 
the study of English literature. 

Until now there has been no endow¬ 
ment of this kind at New College, and 
friends of Galsworthy, and younger men 
who remember him, know how very 
suitable this generous gift is. His 
monument to the whole world is his 
writing. At New College he is revered 
and loved, partly for himself and partly 
because no greater writer of imaginative 
literature has been educated there. 

Now there • is an added reason for 
remembering him. His name will become 
precious to many boys who through this 
scholarship will be able to make a special 
study of our literature. 

Galsworthy was the most essentially 
English writer of his day. He has left 
an enduring picture of the upper-middle 
class wedge of English life, and it seems 
just right that his name should be'made 
immortal in this way. Also he had 
a very tender heart for those who were 
not so fortunate as himself. 

One of the nicest things said about 
him at the little ceremony at New 
College was by the Poet Laureate, who 
unveiled the tablet. He said he had never 
met in any man such gentleness and pity 
for the poor and the unhappy as.he had 
met in Galsworthy. 


GOOD OR BAD NEWS? 

For the first time for many years there 
is a scarcity of labour in some sections of 
the textile industry. At Radcliffe they 
are unable to get skilled labour for circular 
box looms and narrow woven fabrics. 
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A Miserable Wretch 

Our revels now are ended. 

Never have we known such 
great delight. Never has there 
been such good humour, such good 
order. Once more this country has 
set a high example to^the world. 

But there is one thing still to 
be said which we should be will¬ 
ing to see printed for one day on 
the dome of St Paul’s : that 
London ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of itself. 

We have seen nothing in our 
lifetime that pleased us more 
than the Processional Route be¬ 
fore the passing of the King ; we 
have seen nothing to equal the 
mess the Litter Lout made of it. 
He found the route like fairy¬ 
land ; he made it like a pigsty. 

His litter was swept up in 
hundreds of tons and carried off 
in scores of lorries. ' You could 
not tread except on litter. It was 
everywhere. St James’s Park 
was white instead of green ; the 
King's lawns were littered with 
orange peel and banana skins and 
paper blowing about, the Green 
Park was a sickening sight. 

Compare the Monday with the 
Saturday, the Children’s Day. 
They left the parks as they found 
them. If our grown-ups had half 
the manners of the children we 
should save a fortune every year 
in cleaning up the streets. 

There is only one thing to do 
with the Litter Lout, and that is 
to make him pick up his litter and 
fine him on the spot. 

It is no use playing with him. 
He scribbles his name on cathe¬ 
drals ; he has scribbled it all over 
the walls of Shakespeare’s birth- 
room ; he scribbles it anywhere. 
And he throws his rubbish any¬ 
where ; we saw him on Jubilee 
Day lying on the grass in the 
most beautiful spot in London, 
throwing cigarette packets about. 

It is years since we saw a 
Home Secretary and asked him to 
fix one day on which every 
policeman’s eye would be on the 
Litter Lout. We appealed in 
vain because the Home Secretary 
thought that such a day would 
give the burglars a good time. 
Once more we appeal to a Home 
Secretary that he should give our 
police power to stop the Litter 
Lout and fine him on the spot. 
It costs £200 a week to pick up 
litter in the London parks alone, 
It should be paid for out of fines. 

Fine the Lout on the spot and let him 
appeal. 

In a year or two zve have made 
every driver stop at a red light. In 
a month or tzvo zve could make every 
Lout afraid to throzv his litter 
down. Mr Horc-Bclisha zvould do 
it in a month. Is there no one else 
with something of his energy to 
save this country from this most 
miserable wretch ? 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Shakespeare on the Jubilee 

The Processions. If this were played 
upon a stage, I could condemn it as 
an improbable fiction. Twelfth Night 

The King. The high imperial type 
of. earth’s glory. Richard the Third 

The Queen. She has all the royal 
makings of a queen. Henry the Eighth 
© 

Just Like Him 

It is a little late, but we have only just 
heard of it and it must be printed. 

Py a group of C.N. readers stood 
watching the beacon flare over 
the hill which is usually given over 
to rabbits arid gorse a neighbour said : 

“ Sister So-and-So has just rung up. 
She has had the most wonderful day.” 

Someone explained that her friend 
had nursed the King. 

“ He had his four nurses in the 
processiori. That was just like him ! 
They went to the Palace first and 
talked to the King and Queen, and 
then they rode in the procession, in a 
carriage with the crown on it, and 
they had seats in St Paul’s and 
luncheon in Buckingham Palace. 

“ How delightful! ” we said. 

“ Isn’t it like him to think of his 
nurses ? ” she asked. 

Just like him. ■ ' ‘ ’ ' " 

.. ' . .. 

Sixty Hours a Week 
r J’iiE Committee on Wage-Earning 
Children does well to beg the 
Government to; hasten legislation to 
protect young folk from excessive 
] lours of labour. 

Many trades are now the subject of 
proper law in this respect, hut still 
there arc 300,000 children working in 
unregulated trades, and some of them 
work 60 hours or more a week. The 
Committee asks that Jubilee Year 
shall not be allowed to pass without 
something done for all these. 

© 

Capital Out of Work 

A s is always the case in time of bad 
trade, capital is still hanging 
back from employment. 

Capital is the wealth we employ to 
make more wealth. If a garment is 
bought it is used up, but if a machine 
is bought it is to make more goods. 
The trouble now is that not enough 
wealtli is used to make more wealth. 

Many new companies are brought 
out, inviting the public to subscribe 
capital, but most of these stand for 
sales of established businesses to the 
public. That is merely transferring 
old capital from one set of owners to 
another. 

© 

Exceeding All 

Long life’s a lovely thing to know, 
With lovely health and wealth, for¬ 
sooth, 

And lovely name and fame. But 0 
The loveliness of Youth! 

James Whitcomb Riley 


A Word To Germany 
The German has not the slightest Idea of 
how a people must be misled if the adherence 
of the masses is sought. 

Herr Hitler in his great book 
© 

The 700-Year-Old Peace 

’J’iiere were no soldiers at the King’s 
visit to Parliament, and the mili¬ 
tary band was unarmed. 

All of which L due to the fact that 
in the 13th century it was arranged 
that whoever comes to Parliament 
shall come without all force and armour, 
well and peaceably. N 

'■ © 

Tip-Cat 

r J"\iiE sun is the best of doctors. A shin¬ 


ing example. 


0 


Tim easy-going man takes things as lie 
finds them. What if he can’t find 

them ? 

0 

The criticism is made of a well-known 
soprano that she swallows her words. 

Her songs are so sweet. 

0 

J\Jany people are engaged in selling 
bicycles. Pushing young men. 

0 

J)ustmen are a hardy race. Have plenty 
of grit. 


‘Peter Puck Wants To Know 



If a bookworm can turn over a new leaf 

goME folks spend money -like water. 
Must have a current, account. 

0 

People, who arc easily fed up arc usually 
full of themselves. 

0 

Qpen-air pursuits take the family 
away from the Sunday joint. It is 
cut off. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
jyjns Keene of Chelmsford has 
given £100,000 to charities. 

r piE Jubilee Trust Fund has receiv¬ 
ed £30,000 from Sir Charles Hyde. 

JTive hundred children of unem¬ 
ployed have sent a penny each 
to the King’s Fund. 

JJirkeniiead’s unemployed have 
given a treat to 400 little children. 

Somebody unknown has given £20,000 
• for rebuilding St George’s Hospital. 
> (Cambridge has a rest cottage for 
tramps, used by ten a day. 
JUST AN IDEA 
That was an interesting thing that 
somebody said: Every house, large or 
small, is somebody’s ship of adventure. 


William Watson’s Prayer 
For Our Island 

We have all been proud of our Island this 
year, but has anyone put it quite like this ? 

It is from William Watson, living master 
poet of our race, and it is written by the sea-. 
in his 77th year. 

LI ere, scorning easeful fame, 
Ofttimesdid hearts of flame 
Rise great and grand. 

Here let such hearts as they, : 
Fighting their sleepless way,v 
Sound forth these words today, 
God save this land. 

War's ghastly scowl is gone ; 

Peace, like a star, hath shone; 
Hope dwells at hand. 

Now, from returning strife, 

Rage that so long was rife, 

Wild woe that palsied life, 

God save this land. 

Save us from acts whereby, 
Neath yonder brooding sky, 
Hate’s fires are fanned. 

Yea, and from words wherein ; . 
Turmoils accurst begin, 

And from dark treason’s kin, 

God save this land. 

No more, mid cold disdain, 

Mind speaks to mind in vain, 
O’er gulfs unspanned. 

Barriers no longer rise, 

Hiding fair Truth with lies ; 
Sing,-then, in concord wise, 

. God bless this land. 

God save this ancient Power, 
Founded in far-off hour, 
Steadfast to stand. 

She that was gored and torn 
Clasps now the healing morn. 

. 0 , through all days unborn, 

God save this land. . 

© 

The Old Brigade 

By the Pilgrim 

VP7e had this story from the Seventh 
Man himself. 

“You have heard it said we lose’ 
our friends when misfortune comes,” 
he said, “ but it is not always so.” 

■ Then he went on to tell us that 
about a quarter of a century ago.there 
were seven boys in the same form at 
school. They were good friends, went 
everywhere together, and called them¬ 
selves the Old Brigade. Their friend¬ 
ship outlasted their schooldays ; and 
though> as the years went on, they 
became separated there were chance 
meetings now and then. 

One day the Seventh Man found 
himself out of work. The firm he had 
been with for many years closed 
dowii, and other fixmis had no use for 
a man of forty. Month after month 
he lived on his savings, always trying 
to find another post, always failing. 
Proud as he was, he purposely kept 
out of the way of his friends. 

But one of them found him out at 
last and insisted on knowing what had 
happened. Then he sent an S O S to 
the Old Brigade, and in spite of the 
Seventh Man’s pride the other six 
insisted on buying him a little busi¬ 
ness and giving him a fine send-off. 

When will their glory fade ? For¬ 
ward, the Old Brigade, 
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ROAD DESTROYER 

SOMETHING DONE 
AT LAST 

Government Bill For Stopping 
Ribbon Development 

HOW IT WILL WORK 

After a long, long wait there is every 
hope that two of the chief problems 
of our roads today will be nearer 
solution when the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Bill is passed 
by Parliament. 

This Bill will encourage the building 
of wider and safer roads and wifi 
prevent the building of houses along 
routes which are planned solely for 
traffic. What is called the Ribbon 
Development of a town or village will 
cease. These reforms, however, depend 
on local authorities doing their duty,, 
and we still have to await a measure 
which will bring our roads under the 
direct control of the Government, a 
great national system ; it is a need which 
becomes more pressing every day. 

Main Routes and Local Roads 

There are 177,000 miles of roads in 
this country and 44,000 of them are 
classified ; that is to say, they are routes 
from place to place used by travellers. 
The Bill is concerned with both types. It 
provides that no new building may be 
erected within 220 feet of the centre of 
any classified road, which means that 
where such a road runs there will be an' 
open space one-twelfth of a mile wide. 

' Further, no new road may be built 
from either side of a classified road 
without the consent of the local author¬ 
ity, a regulation which will enable good 
planning in the' development of ex¬ 
isting towns ; suburbs will, be satellite 
towns, with one or two exits to a main 
route instead of having a dangerous 
series of exits causing danger to through ' 
traffic, In this connection local authori¬ 
ties will be allowed to acquire land for 
a belt a quarter of a mile 'wide along 
the road, and thus be able to plan 
avenues, grass verges, and parallel side 
roads for local traffic. 

The.local authority will be allowed to 
fix the width of every, road in its district 
at a standard varying from 60 to 160 
feet according to its present and pro¬ 
spective use to the community. If local 
action is not taken the Minister of 
Transport will have power to hold a 
public inquiry and enforce the Act. The 
reason for this course is that there are 
many roads not classified today which 
will, at the present rate of traffic develop¬ 
ment, become main routes. Grants from 
the Road Fund will enable this stan¬ 
dardisation of our lesser roads to be 
carried out as well as that of the 
classified roads. To spread the cost of 
compensation to builders and others 
whose property is affected by the Act. 
payment will only be made when dc- j 
velopment is really needed and the' 
added value given by public roads to a. 
‘new estate will reduce the sum granted. 

Power of Local Authorities 

Other important provisions in the Bill 
are the power of local authorities to 
provide public parking places in build¬ 
ings and under ground, and to insist that 
providers of public resorts, buildings, and 
blocks of flats containing over 250,000 
cubic feet shall also provide space for 
vehicles bringing goods or passengers to 
their doors. 

As the Bill does not.undo the evil that 
has already been and is now being done, 
we must all hope it will have a rapid 
progress through Parliament. 

About 30 million Jubilee stamps were 
sold on the first day. 

The Girl Guides of Buckinghamshire 
sent a greeting to the King at Windsor 
Castle which was carried by relays over 
150 miles of the county. . 


The Children s Newspaper 
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Pay Twelve Centuries Ago 


It Was on the Eve of Ascension POLAND’S GREAT MAN 

THE ROMANTIC RISE 
OF PILSUDSKI 

He Avenged His Country’s 
Wrongs and Made Her Free 

DICTATOR OF 30 MILLIONS 

The Dictator whose summons all 
must obey has summoned Marshal 
Pilsudski, Dictator of Poland. His 
remarkable life has ended at 67. 

“ To be vanquished and not surrender 
is victory; to vanquish and rest on 
laurels is defeat,” he said long ago, and 


O n the eve of Ascension Day in the 
year 755 a monk lay dying in his 
monastery at Jarrow. 

Jarroiv is one of the stricken areas of 
England, devastated by the war and all 
that has followed, but it has the precious 
memory of this old monk who lies in 
the Galilee Chapel of Durham Cathedral. 

He ivas the Venerable Bede, whose 
name is the noblest in the ancient litera¬ 
ture of England; and as he lay dying he 
dictated to one of his pupils the last 
pages of his translation of St John. 
"Dear Master," said'the boy, “there 


is yet one sentence to be written,", and 
Bede said, " Write it quicklyS0011 
after the boy said, “ It is finished-now ,” 
and they held him up'and he chanted 
Glory be to the Father and departed to 
the heavenly kingdom. 

It has been suggested that, it would 
not be a bad thing if we keep this 
■X2th centenary of the passing of Bede 
by reading the words he was writing 
when he died, the Gospel of St John. 
We take from it one of its most beautiful 
pages, which tells us of the Last Supper 
and gives us some of Christ's last words. 


OUR LORD’S FAREWELL TO HIS FOLLOWERS 



J esus was troubled in spirit and 
said, Verily, verily, I say unto you 
that one of you shall betray me. 

Now there was leaning on Jesu’s 
bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus 
loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned 
to him that he should ask who it should 
bo of whom he spake. 

Pie then lying on Jcsu’s breast saith 
unto him. Lord, who is it ? Jesus 


no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the . same bringeth forth much fruit, 
for without me ye can do nothing. 

If a man abide not in me he is cast 
forth as a branch, and is withered, 
and men gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they arc burned. If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ye shall ask what ye will and 


answered, He it is to whom I shall give 
a sop when T have dipped it. And when 
he had dipped the sop; he gave it to 
Judas Iscariot. Then said Jesus unto 
him, That thou doest., do quickly. He 
then, having received the sop, went 
immediately out; and it was night. When 
he was gone out, Jesus said : Little 
children, yet a little while l am with you. 

Let not your heart be troubled ; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions ; 
if it were not so I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you. 

I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life: 
no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me. Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me, or else believe 
me for the very works sake. Verily, 
verily, I\say unto you. Lie that believeth 
011 me, the works that I do shall lie 
do also ; and greater works than these 
shall he do. And' whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified. If ye shall ask 
anything in my name I will do it. 

If, ye love me, keep my command¬ 
ments. And I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you for ever ; 
even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him; but ye know 
him, for he dwellcth with you, and 
shall be in you. I will not leave you 
comfortless ; I will come to you. 

I am the True Vine, and my Father 
is the husbandman. Every branch in 
me that beareth not fruit he taketli 
away, and every branch that beareth 
fruit he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit. Abide in me, and I 
in you. As tire branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, 


it shall be done unto you. PIcrcin 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit ; so shall yc be my disciples. 
As the Father hath loved me, so have I 
loved you ; continue, ye in my love. 

This is my commandment, That yc 
love one another as I have loved you. 
Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you. 

These things I command you, that 
ye love one another. If the world 
hate you, yc know that it hated me 
before it hated you. They shall put you 
out of the synagogues ; yea, the time 
cometh that whosoever lcillcth you will 
think that he doeth God service, 

Because I have said these things 
sorrow hath filled your heart; never¬ 
theless I tell you the truth. It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for 
if I go not away the Comforter will not 
conic unto you ; but if I depart I will 
send him unto you. I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth, for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatso¬ 
ever he shall hear that shall he speak ; 
and he will shew you things to come. A 
little while, and yc shall not sec me ; 
and again a little while, and ye shall see 
me, because I go to the Father. 

Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered every 
mail to his own, and shall leave me alone; 
and yet I am not alone, because the 
leather is with me. These things I 
have spoken unto you that in me ye 
might have peace. In the world yc 
shall have tribulation, but be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world. 


with these words he instilled a love of 
their country and its freedom into his 
fellow Poles. They stand as his motto. 

For, with all his great faults, Joseph 
Pilsudski must be hailed as the creator 
of modern Poland ; its tireless liberator 
from Germany, Austria, and Russia, 
which had enslaved and, oppressed its 
people for a century-, and its staunch 
protector against the Bolshevik forces. 

A Secret Printing Press 

Joseph Pilsudski was born nearly 68 
years ago in a luxurious home near 
Vilna. Only four years before an un¬ 
successful insurrection had been stamped 
out by Tsarist ruthlcssness. Joseph was 
an avenger from his boyhood days. As 
a student of 20 at ICharlcoff University 
he joined a revolutionary band and was 
expelled, to be arrested at Vilna and sent 
to join other Poles in Siberia. 

He returned determined to fire the 
people to aim at a freedom for. which 
the upper and middle classes of Poland 
had given up their aspirations. He 
printed in secret a paper called the 
Workman, first in Vilna and other 
Polish towns, and later, when the 
Russian police became too vigilant, he 
printed it in London. On returning to 
Poland his secret press was discovered 
in his cellar at Lodz, and he was arrested 
and incarcerated in a dungeon at 
Warsaw from which no man had ever 
come out alive. Pilsudski feigned mad¬ 
ness for months, was transferred to the 
Russian capital, and escaped to England 
by means of a forged certificate. 

The Polish Struggle For Freedom 

The growing rivalry of Austria and 
Russia soon gave him another idea for 
the freedom of Poland. He felt that ho 
must prepare the Poles for the war that 
was coming, and accordingly lie went 
to Cracow in Austrian Poland and 
formed rifle-clubs there. 

Immediately war broke out lie led his 
riflemen into Russian Poland hoping to 
free it from Russia, but the Austrians 
insisted on Pilsudski and his legion 
fighting under their high command, and 
the war years saw a long struggle 
between the Central Powers and Pil¬ 
sudski, who sought all the time to secure 
Poland’s independence in return for his 
people’s services. In the end ho was 
seized and imprisoned at Magdeburg. 

Freed in 19x8 he was made in turn 
Dictator, President, and First Marshal 
of Poland with its 30 million people. 
He then drove back the Red Army from 
the gates of Warsaw and made pence 
with the foes of a lifetime. 

Ruling Through Nominees 

Poland now had a democratic Consti¬ 
tution in which the peasants and workers 
on whom'the Marshal had always relied 
for his power had the vote. As a 
soldier Pilsudski chafed at the restric¬ 
tions placed on him by civil authorities. 
Constant quarrels with other Polish 
leaders ensued; . but in recent years 
Pilsudski had recaptured his old ascend¬ 
ancy and had practically ruled Poland 
through his nominees, working for peace 
with Russia and peace with Germany, 
and doing all he could to prevent his 
beloved land becoming once again a 
cockpit of war. He was a Dictator with 
a rod of iron, but a man who wanted 
peace and freedom and hated war. 
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THE CARS OF 
THESPIS 

ITALY’S TRAVELLING 
THEATRES 

How Things Can Be and Ought 
To Be Done 

NOTHING BUT THE BEST 

That wonderful Italian institution 
the Afterwork Movement (Dopolavoro) 
has grown to truly national propor¬ 
tions, and now affects every town 
and village in the ancient land. 

It affords rational amusement, re¬ 
creation, sport, travel, and general 
culture to Italy's 43 millions. 

Not the least remarkable of its many 
departments is Artistic Education. This, 
in its turn, has. many sections, and 
among them is the fostering of drama 
and opera by the medium of travelling 
theatres. It should not be thought 
that this is the only means employed, 
for thousands of local dramatic societies 
have been formed, and a large number 
of beautiful model theatres have been 
built in all parts of Italy for indoor 
performances. The travelling theatre 
is a separate matter.. It-brings first- 
class talent to every district and by its 
example teaches and encourages. the 
Ideal dramatic societies. 

! ’ a No Case of Barnstorming 

The .Italians call their travelling 
theatres the Cars of Thespis’ after the 
reputed Father of Greek Tragedy. It 
is no case of barnstorming by third- 
rate performers ; nothing but the best 
is tolerated, and the first artistes of 
Italy take pride in liclping.’ 

■ Tims at Leghorn a performance of 
Cavalleria Rusticana was conducted by 
Mascagni himself. At Torre del Lago 
opera stars took part in a splendid per¬ 
formance of La Bolienie. The Car of, 
Thespis lias already appeared atLittoria,, 
the fine new town standing where lately 
was unhealthy marshland. 

The cars, of which there are three 
devoted to drama and one to opera, 
take settled routes and visit many 
places. Thus the dramatic Number 
One visits, some forty places, many of 
which would otherwise never know 
first-class drama. The coming of the 
Car of Thespis is a great event. 

Splendid Material 

Nothing is left to chance. The per¬ 
formances arc not given with local 
; material. ■ Each car is actually a fleet 
'of six great motor-lorries and a number 
of motor-cars, which carry performers, 
iscenery, and the theatre' itself. The 
/greatest pains arc taken to make 
|the machinery perfect. The theatre is 
formed of steelwork, the parts of which 
,arc put together rapidly by experts who 
i travel with the show and who are by 
way of being acrobats. The theatre 
presents a good stage) with footlights 
and spotlights and a proper pit for the 
orchestra. The building is wide’enough 
to provide comfortable dressing-rooms 
for the actors. 

The seating is not left to chance. 
The comfortable seats (4000 at times) 
are systematically arranged with ade¬ 
quate cross gangways. 

It would be a mistake to infer that 
this efficiency curbs local effort; the 
effect is quite otherwise. Local dra¬ 
matic, choral, and orchestral societies 
are multiplying rapidly in every district 
and local talent is exceedingly common., 
jTlio visits of the Cars of Thespis show 
how things can be and ought to be done. 

I Since 1932 the number of staff 
jjourrialists in Germany, lias decreased 
from 19,000 to 5000. 
r, Through the munificence of Lord 
Duveen the Tate Gallery is to be ex¬ 
tensively rebuilt. 

The Weybridgc-Walton canal, saving 
three miles of the winding Thames, will 
be opened next month. 






THE PICK OF THE 
BASKET 

A Boy From Spitalfields 

THOMAS OKEY, CRAFTSMAN, 
BOOKMAN, AND FINE CITIZEN 

A life which had in all humility a 
great lesson to teaclt came to an end 
when old Mr Thomas Okey passed 
away from his home at Brasted Chart 
in Kent, near the old home of Wolfe 
of Quebec. 

He was more than fourscore years 
and for more than half of that time had 
taught Italian, becoming a professor of 
Italian at Cambridge, a renowned trans¬ 
lator of Dante, a historian of Italy, and 
a writer of many books. All this learn¬ 
ing and distinction had come to one 
.who, as a poor boy born in Spitalfields, 
was apprenticed to a basketmakcr. 

All his learning lie had gathered to 
himself since he went to night schools 
and afterwards attended working-men’s 
classes. But though he was as little 
inclined to boast of his humble be¬ 
ginnings as to hide them this fine old 
scholar would have said ho owed-as 
much to basketmaking as to anything. 

Pride of Craftsmanship 

It taught him the pride and genius of 
craftsmanship, and all his life he never 
ceased to impress the lesson on others. 
He thought that basketmaking might 
lead as well as anything else to intellec¬ 
tual honour if it were pursued in the 
only way that could possibly make it a 
success. He once wrote a book on the 
art of basketwork ■ and there made 
clear his, thought. A craftsmah, he 
said, must have prido in his work, 

■ must have supreme knowledge of his 
material and methods, and his basket 
must'be to him a work of art.* It must 
be an expression of his character. 

. Whether a man makes baskets ’or 
paints pictures or sets in a cathedral 
mosaics which are to become immortal 
the need is the same. He must do 
whatever task is set before him with 
all his heart and mind as well as with 
his hands. 

This was the less on the poor East End 
boy had‘taught himself and, by his 
long, laborious, and valuable life, un¬ 
obtrusively taught all who knew him. 

WELL DONE, WIGAN 
Leading the Way For England 

Wigan is foreshadowing the time when 
wc shall have a Ministry of Leisure. She 
has obtained the permission of the 
Board-of Education and the Ministry of 
Labour to build a permanent Institute 
of Leisure, the first in England. 

: The Institute will cost 125,000 
and will contain gymnasiums, domestic 
science departments, and rooms for the 
study of arts and crafts and literature. 

Inquiries about the idea, which , has 
grown out Of work for the local unem¬ 
ployed, have already, reached Wigan 
from as far away as New York. People 
arc realising that the leisure of the 
nations, even when it is more evenly 
distributed among their populations,' 
will long remain to many a strange 
blessing which misuse may change into a 
curse. , Wigan means to be prepared. 


WAGES RISING 

The better output in industry is 
affecting wages.'.. 

; In the engineering trades some 500,000 
men are. to enjoy a rise of 2s a week. 
This will mean the receipt of £2,000,000 
more a year, which will raise consump¬ 
tion of goods and help other trades. 

It is also reported that a joint com¬ 
mittee of employers and men, appointed 
by the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry, has agreed on re¬ 
commendations of a wage, increase of a 
penny an hour for some 800,000 men in 
England and Wales. 


Three Cheers For 
Our Canals 

A Wonderful Fact 
About Them 

The Chairman of the Grand Union 
Canal Company lias done a great 
service to our canals in a paper lie read 
before the Royal Society of Arts. 

Our canals arc not a back number, lie 
said, and lie looked forward to the days 
when rail, road, and canal will be much 
more closely linked in this country. 

What, we liked very much in this 
address of Mr W. H. Curtis is the news 
that there arc 2475 miles of silent high¬ 
ways in England and Wales, and that 
something like three-quarters of a million 
tons pass, annually along, them through 
the heart of London without the slightest 
noise, and with no inconvenience to any 
member of the public. 

A PAIR OF SHOES ON FIRE 
Celluloid Again 

From Gateshead comes the story of a 
young lady who bought a pair of shoes 
in a local market. ■' „' 

She went out in them in the rain and 
on coming home put them in front of 
the fire to dry.' In a few moments they 
burst into flame ; their bright fronts'were 
covered with celluloid. 

Fortunately no one was.hurt; but 
once more we must say that it is more 
than time the use or sale of inflammable 
celluloid was forbidden. It has caused 
accidents enough and taken lives chough. 
These shoes were not British, but we 
should like to know that it was im¬ 
possible to buy such dangerous things 
in England. ' 

There is a safe material for practically 
every use to which inflammable celluloid 
is put. 


WHAT NEXT ? 

Robot at Liverpool Street 

What next ? we may well wonder, , 
with so many new marvels treading on 
each other’s heels. 

Seven mechanical booking-clerks have 
appeared at Liverpool Street Station. 
Lined up in a smart glass-sided office, 
each wizard Robot is capable of 
serving out 240 tickets a minute. 

The Robot in the centre is almost 
uncanny, for he can issue any ticket 
that is needed—ordinary single, cheap 
day, privilege return, reduced fare 
single, monthly return, or day excursion. 
If a'dog ticket is wanted-he can. even 
print the word Dog on it. . 

At the end of the day this Robot,' 
who has totalled up every ticket-sold,-' 
hands a neat printed balance-sheet to 
tiie human official. 


DICK WHITTINGTON OF 
MANCHESTER 

Thomas Richard Hewlett has passed-; 
on at 80. .' 

Many, many years ago lie arrived, in 
Manchester with 10s in his pocket)’ 
looking for work. He started in the 
paper trade, and then changed to the 
chemical industry, where he worked his 
way up until he.was able to found a- 
company of his; own, the Anchor 
Chemical Company. 

! He was almost a modern Dick Whit¬ 
tington. Making liis fortune in the city 
to which he came as a poor boy, he 
becariie a city councillor and then an 
alderman, and ■ before he died had 
given over ^20,000 to charities. . 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Asamayama .A-sah-mah-yah-mali 
Glarus . . . . . . Giah-roos - 

Komodo. - . . . . Ko-mo-do • 

Manatee. .. . . . Man-a-tee 

Mascagni . . . . Malis-kahn-ye 
Nellore . . . . . . , Nel-lor 
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BLACK AND WHITE 

SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS 
PROBLEM 

Two Ideas For the Country 
To Be Thinking Over 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

Our cousins in South Africa are 
very anxious that the native problem 
should not develop into a clash 
between white and black. 

For long there has been a conflict of 
opinion .about the increase of flic 
franchise for the natives in the Union,' 
and only since the coalition of General 
Hertzog and General Smuts has any 
common policy .been possible., - • 

The Soutli African Government has 
now drafted two Bills for the country 
to discuss while Parliament is on ■ 
holiday. These Bills take away some¬ 
thing from the natives, but offer then) 
in return rights which the vast majority 
have never' before enjoyed. The loss 
will be the eventual surrender of their 
franchise by the natives of Gape Pro¬ 
vince, though persons now enjoying’ it 
will continue to do so. They arc a small 
minority, s - . - ',: - 

A Gain For the Natives 

As the natives of flic other Provinces 
have no vote, but will come into the 
new scheme, the natives as a whole will 
gain. They will be divided into four 
electoral districts in each of which there 
will be set up an Electoral College formed 
of native chiefs and others. Each Col¬ 
lege will elect a member of the Senate. 
There will also be created a Reprbsen- 
tativc Council of 16 natives, who will 
sit with the five 1 white Native Commis¬ 
sioners under the chairmanship of" the- 
' Minister for Native Affairs. Four of 
the natives will be appointed by-the 
Governor-General and the others by the 
Electoral Colleges. 

This Council will have the right to 
discuss all Government Bills anil Ordi¬ 
nances affecting natives before they are 
introduced into Parliament. Only the 
native members of the Council will vote, 
and, though this Council will be an 
advisory one, it will bo able to put .the 
native point of view authoritatively. . 

Land Settlement Plans 

The second Bill which lias been issued ■ 
for the country to think about concerns 
land, and will set up trustees to acquire 
over 14,000,000 acres for native settle¬ 
ment. The land held by natives will 
be definitely their own and will continue 
the present separation of flic areas 
cultivated by natives and white- men 
in South Africa. The Representative 
Council set up by the other Bill will 
have the ; right to discuss these, setlle- 
■ meat plans. - - 

Here certainly is the beginning of a 
form of self-government for the natives 
of South Africa, but it definitely segre¬ 
gates. their: interests. from those of the 
'whites. Whether such a separation .will 
prove more helpful than would a gradual 
welding'.of/the races into a political 
whole time'eafi alone prove. ; " y-M’--. • 

A JUBILEE ECHO • 

By Our Country Girt ‘ • 

He is a very distinguished and gallant 
old gentleman, living now in a country 
village and almost unknown to the 
modern world. "f . 

But he is not forgotten by the great 
men of his own day, and there'was a 
place for him in St Paul’s for the 
Jubilee Service. . 7, - 

a When the old hero was dressed for. the 
great occasion, he smiled whimsically at 
the decorations on his breast and said /: 

“ Well, here ! stand, and his Majesty 
has only one more clasp than I haveM 

After this it seems a great come-down 
to report that the grand old gentleirian 
went to St Paul's in borrowed trousers 
and borrowed boots I 
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England in Jubilee Year—Peaceful Pastures and Quiet Villages 
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In Shakespeare's Countryside-Peaceful pastures near the old parish church at Snltterfield In Warwickshire, the vlllaoe where Shakeepeare’s father spent his boyhood 
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Villages In tho Garden of England—Old cottages by the Darent at Eynsford and a picturesque scene by the IVIedway at Aylesford In Ke-jt, 
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GETTING AN IDEA 
THROUGH PARLIAMENT 

The Fight For Summer 
Time 

ONE MAN IN THE GALLERY 

Everything comes if you fight hard 
enough for it. 

There has just passed away a per¬ 
sistent reformer who believed in William 
Willett’s idea of Daylight Saving and 
introduced it into the House of Com¬ 
mons. He was Mr T. W. Dobson, 
who has passed-away at Croydon at 81. 

He was the kind of man who believed 
in fine things and new ideas, and his 
was the first firm in Croydon to have 
a telephone. People rushed to see it 
and could hardly believe their eyes, 
or perhaps we should say their ears. 

W T hen the first Summer Time Bill 
was introduced in 1909 it failed, to pass, 
but in 1910 Mr Dobson succeeded in 
the ballot for private member’s Bills, 
and'brought in the Bill again. The Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee, 
which threw it out, and it was not until 
the war came to teach us better ways 
that Summer Time came in. 

What seems most interesting to us in 
the story is that when Mr Dobson 
introduced the Bill into the House in 
1910 there was .only one person in the 
public gallery. He was William Willett. 

B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 
Next Week’s Talks 

Here are notes on some of next week's 
talks for schools to he broadcast from the 
National transmitter. ... 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Science and Gardening: . What 
goes ■ on inside the plant, a talk by 
Dr B. A. Keen. 

2 . 30 . World History : Dr Eileen Power 
will talk about the wandering Mongols, 
or Tartars, and how they conquered 
China, Central Asia, and Southern 
Russia, and even invaded Hungary. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Regional Geography : Native 
Farmers of the West Indies, a talk by 
Mr W. G. Freeman. 

2 . 5 . Mr Eric Parker will describe the 
habits of the three species of British 
snakes—the viper or adder, the grass 
snake, and the very rare smooth snake. 
3 . 35 . The Situation Abroad: Dr Mar¬ 
garet S. Miller on conditions in Russia. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . The British History broadcast will 
deal with transport in the 18th and 
19th centuries by road, canal, and rail. 

2 . 30 . English Literature : Mr S. P. B. 
Mais, talking on The Fun of Writing, 
will tell us how to write drama, which is 
a way of acting a story. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . In the Districts of England 
series we are to hear Mr S. P. B. Mais 
on the Upper Thames. 

2 . 5 . Commander King-Hall will tell 11s 
about the parish council and its duties. 

2 . 30 . I-Iow Life is Lived: Professor 
Mackinnon will describe the plan of a 
flower, and explain how the seed is 
formed and how it is carried to earth. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Travel Talk: Coalmining in 

Western Pennsylvania, by Professor 
C. D. Forde. In Pennsylvania the mines 
and villages are strung along the'deep, 
narrow valleys of converging rivers, 
Pittsburgh, a city of coal and iron and 
blast furnaces, having the key position 
on the Ohio. 

Made entirely of clothes pegs a crow’s 
nest has been found in a chimney at 
Senny Bridge, Brecon, 


The Chilchb 


RICH CONGRESSMEN 

£2000 a Year and More 
A PROBLEM FOR U.S.A. 

Mr Henry Pritchett, a prominent 
American professor, thinks that it is 
high time to revise the pay and pro¬ 
cedure of Congressmen, as United 
States M.P.s are called. 

Whereas British M.P.s get salaries 
barely covering their personal expenses 
the Congressman draws handsome pay. 

A member of Congress has £2000 a 
year as salary, a mileage allowance, and 
from two to four personal clerks paid 
by the State. He is allowed free post¬ 
age, and is furnished with an office. The 
clerks are often members of the Con¬ 
gressman’s family. -A Congressman 
draws, therefore, in all, the equivalent 
of between £2500 and £3000 a year. He 
spends on the average about six months 
a year in Washington. Two-thirds of 
the Congressmen are lawyers. 

MAN’S NOBLE FRIEND 
A Census of Our Vanishing 
Horses 

.Last year’s census of horses, now 
published by the Stationery Office, 
reveals that in ten years the number of 
British horses and ponies has dropped 
by a third, from 1,875,200 to 1,246,080. 

Ten years ago the proportion of young 
horses to those over 12 years old was 
eleven to three ; today it is seven to four. 

Draught and van horses show the 
greatest decrease. Since 1924 their 
numbers have declined by 60 per cent. 
It is chiefly in the towns that Dobbin is 
being replaced by Robot. This is also 
to be noticed in the counties nearest to 
London. Today there are 111,240 fewer 
horses stabled in towns than in 1924. 

In the country the progress of the 
machine against the horse has been 
surprisingly slow, and although the 
agricultural horses of the whole country 
arc fewer by 100,840 this is only a drop 
of 13 per cent. Thoroughbred horses 
have' increased by over two per cent. 
London has now about 40,600 horses. 


A SHIP WITHOUT A RIVET 

A peep into the future, is given to us 
by the new oil-carrying vessel Moira, 
lately launched on the Tyne. 

She is the biggest all-welded ship built 
in this country. No riveting has been 
used in her construction, the vessel 
having been welded throughout by the 
clectric-arc process. 

Riveting, by hand and machine, is 
fast going out of fashion. So rapidly is 
it being superseded in British shipyards 
by electric welding that in some districts 
it is impossible to find enough workmen 
skilled in the new kind of work. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE BIRDS 

News of a good thing comes from the 
town of Hohcnstadt in Moravia. 1 

The municipality has decided to levy 
a tax on singing birds in order to put a 
gradual stop to the cruelty of keeping 
birds in cages. Already the good effects 
of the measure are becoming apparent, 
for there arc only 65 caged singing birds 
left in the town. The tax applies 
only to native birds and not to canaries, 
for instance, as these are bred in captivity 
and do not suffer under it. 


LADY OF THE LIGHT 

A lady has lately passed on who was 
known to mariners all over the world as 
the Lady of the Light. She was Mrs 
M. A. Croft of Victoria, British Columbia. 

She was 70, and for 30 years had tended 
the light on Discovery Island. 

Six months ago she was honoured by 
the King with the Imperial Service 
Medal as a recognition of her long and 
. .valued services on the island, where she 
lived the greater part of her life. She 
retired from active service in iot2. 
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A FRENCH GIANT 

The Normandie Ready 

OCEAN GREYHOUND 1000 
FEET LONG 

The French liner Normandie is soon 
to make her maiden voyage and will 
be the first liner over 1000 feet long 
to cross the Atlantic. 

Her actual length is 1029 feet 5 inches 
and her breadth 119 feet 5. Weighing 
79,280 tons, she will be driven by four 
electrically-driven propellers, , each 37 
tons. The transmitting force of these 
propellers is 160,600 h.p. 

The superstructure above the main 
deck has been divided into sections by 
fireproof bulkheads and doors, and each 
section can be cut off from the others. 

The lifeboats arc designed to prevent 
damage when launching and access to 
the boat stations is direct. Portholes 
can be opened to permit of escape to 
the boats. 

Wood panelling is asbestos-lined and 
all furniture thoroughly fireproof. Every 
cabin has an automatic fire alarm. 
Disappearing beds will allow cabins to 
be converted into sitting-rooms during 
the daytime. Four suites have dining 
and sitting-rooms, while 24 have their 
own verandahs. 

Children’s Playrooms 

There are eight private dining-rooms 
in addition to the grand dining-saloon, 
nearly 300 feet long. This saloon is 
entirely panelled with moulded glass 
tile's, with vertical sections of hand- 
hammered glass, and is illuminated from 
behind. This is effected by the means 
of 38 luminous glass standards fixed to 
the glass walls and by 12 huge moulded 
glass devices fixed to the floor and 
resembling fountains of light which 
illuminate the ceiling. 

A main lounge is panelled throughout 
.with painted and etched glass plates 
which tell the Story of Navigation. 

At the forward end of the promenade 
deck will be a country garden with 
flower-beds, fountains, creeper-covered 
marble wall, and an aquarium. 

Amusement is provided by a theatre, 
showing films, a large swimming-pool, 
and other games on the deck. Children, 
too, have their own playrooms, and there 
are Punch and Judy shows. 

The Normandie will call at Southamp¬ 
ton to embark passengers, and wc shall 
all wish her Godspeed. 


PARLIAMENT OF 5000 
How Switzerland Does Business 
GREAT SCENE IN A SQUARE 

Switzerland has once more witnessed 
one of . those spectacles which speak so 
eloquently of the democratic' way of' 
that little country. 

Once a year the burghers of Canton 
Glarus meet in the central square of its 
chief town to conduct the affairs of the 
canton. This is just as our early 
English ancestors used to meet long 
before the days of elected parliaments, 
when everyone had the right to speak 
and to vote. In Glarus this custom has 
continued at least since 1387. 

Today benches are arranged for about 
2000 of the burghers, and behind them 
there is standing room for another 
3000, while the lads have a reserved 
space so that they may learn how to' 
conduct the business of their native 
canton when their time comes. 

The gathering which took place last 
month was wonderfully orderly and 
successful. All 5000 might speak, and 
many did. If a speaker was brief and 
sensible-, be was attended to, but if he 
was garrulous or off the point he was 
shouted down. 

The Landamman (President) made 
every effort to get at the wish of the 
burghers, and not to impose his own 
will upon them. 
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THE HAPPY FIVE 

Ontario and the 
Quintuplets 

A FRIENDLY WORLD FOR THEM 

Cecile, Yvonne, Marie, Emilie, and 
Annette Dionne, the Canadian Quin¬ 
tuplets, are now well established in 
the world. 

They keep their first birthday, all 
together, on May 28, and, though they 
do not know it, they are already young 
ladies of property. 

The State of Ontario, which decided 
that they were so precious that the)' 
ought to be regarded as a national 
monument and passed a whole Act of 
Parliament to make them " Special 
Wards of his Majesty the King,” has 
now proved a most generous godparent. 

All sorts of people hastened to con¬ 
tribute to the upkeep of the quintuplets. 
Money poured in to their money-box by ■ 
banknotes, dollars, and cents. Small 
subscriptions came to over £6000, 
and big ones from trading firms and 
public bodies brought the children’s 
estate up to £30,000. . 

Consequently each tiny girl, though 
all are now fast putting on weight, 
begins the second year of her life with 
£6000 to her credit. It is a Jubilee year 
to be well remembered by them. 

What, we wonder, in the next 25 years, will 
the Quintuplets do with their inheritance? 

THERE WAS NO RIDE 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 
A Little Mystery of 
Robert Browning 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from - 
her fate. 

Then l cast loose my buff coat, each holster 
let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all,. 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet name, my horse ’ 
without peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, ’ 
bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

Thousands of people have read 
Browning’s poem of How They Brought 
the Good News From Ghent to Aix 
without asking “ What was it ? ” 

Others have wondered in secret, not 
wanting to expose their ignorance of what 
they guessed must be some great event. 

But at last someone has spoken out, 
like the child in Hans Andersen’s story of 
the Emperor’s new clothes. Sir Lancelot' 
Elphinstone, in a letter to The Times, has 
asked, “ What was the good news ? ” 

The Dowager Lady Jersey lias an¬ 
swered. Long ago she timidly put that 
question to Robert Browning himself, 
and, alas I she says, “I only received in 
reply a .kindly smile and the assurance 
that' there • were doubtless several' 
occasions during the wars of those 
days when such tidings were important, 
but that the Ride in question did not 
refer to any particular incident.” 

So the mystery is solved. There 
was no mystery. Yet the poem runs 
with the same swing as ever, and no one 
is a penny the worse. 

GROWN IN SAND 
Remarkable Success 
With Flowers 

Our horticulturists will be interested 
in reports from America that great 
success has been achieved in growing 
flowers in sand. 

The secret is the use of chemical 
manures. Roses develop a better root 
system and are healthier when thus 
grown, and sweet peas not only flourish, 
but suffer less from shedding buds. 

So flowers may flourish even on sandy 
beaches. And if flowers, why not 
vegetables ? No doubt science has 
much to do yet for agriculture. 
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GIANT LIZARDS IN 
THEIR NEW HOME 

GEORGE AND THE JUBILEE 

Centenarian Alligator Terrifies 
His Next-Door Neighbours 

CHIMPANZEE’S FIRST TOOTH 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The eagerly-awaited Kojnodo 
dragons which were captured specially 
for the Zoo by Lord Moyne are now 
safely in a cage in the Reptile House. 

They are two line specimens, about 
six feet long; but it lias been thought 
advisable not to introduce them to 
Sumba, the Zoo’s old Komodo dragon. 
Su'mba is almost eight feet long, and being 
much more powerful than the two new¬ 
comers he might cause them grave 
injuries if he took a dislike to them. 

Originally there were three Komodo 
dragons on Lord Moyne’s yacht, but as 
the vessel drew away from the island of 
Komodo one of them escaped from his 
bonds, dived, into the sea, and was soon 
lost sight of.' As these reptiles are ex¬ 
cellent swimmers it is probable the ex¬ 
captive regained his native haunt. The 
two others at once settled down to the 
voyage, ate well, and arrived at their 
destination in a lively condition. 

George, the centenarian alligator, 
decided to make an occasion of the 
Jubilee. When the.keepers arrived at 
work on May 7 they found him lying 
in the pond of his next-door neighbours. 

, In a State of Terror 

His'mouth was wide open and turned 
aggressively toward his unhappy hosts, 
who were huddled together on the banks 
in a state of abject terror. 

George had forced an entry to the 
adjoining den by uprooting an iron 
railing. Then he seems to have amused 
himself by terrorising a group of croco¬ 
diles and” alligators, who could easily 
have forced him to retire had they 
joined together and asserted themselves. 

When the keepers appeared George 
went back home quite quietly and 
workmen were called in to repair the 
broken . fence. No sooner had they 
departed than George attempted to 
break it down and then tried to climb 
over. But George is too big to climb 
and so fell back into liis own pond. 

Another Jubilee event at the. Zoo was 
that J ubilee, the baby chimpanzee, 
eliosc this day to cut her first tooth. 
And this tooth was of great interest 
because it was the left bottom incisor 
tooth and these incisor teeth are the 
first teeth cut by human babies. 

FINE FEATHERS 
Old or Smuggled Things For 
My Lady’s Hat 

We have written much of the mystery 
of the forbidden plumage which still 
appears sometimes on women’s hats. 

One would almost think that some 
gay feathers were bred in English shops 
each year, for not since 1921 lias it been 
legal to import them. This is the fact 
about it all. 

Only 12 kinds of plumage from wild 
birds may now be brought into England, 
and of these only ostrich feathers (which 
are obtained without injury to the bird) 
are really ornamental. But osprey 
plumes, the bridal feathers of the egrets, 
are still seen, and these, together with 
most other decorative feathers, must 
cither be very old stock, in this country 
for 14 years, or have been smuggled in. 

It is not always possible in this 
complex age to be sure that the things 
we buy have been produced without 
harm to anyone, but in this matter of 
the rather uncivilised vanity of wearing 
feathers it will cost no one much to be 
on the safe side and refuse to buy or 
wear plumage which may have meant 
the death of a lovely bird. 
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Why Gold Goes 
Up and Down 

Gold, Money, and Prices are mys¬ 
teries to all people. 

This is true even of those who have 
given a lifetime to tlicir study. No 
man knows what will next happen to 
prices in any country. ■ ■ 

We can, however, explain what a 
Trice is, and why it varies. 

Price is the value of a commodity 
expressed in terms of another commodity 
selected as a standard. Thus, if we 
take Corn as a standard (as actually has 
been done at various times), the price 
of Iron is expressed by the quantity of 
Com exchangeable for a given quantity 
of Iron. 

Or if we take Gold as a standard of 
value the price of Iron is expressed by 
the quantity of Gold exchangeable for 
a given quantity of Iron. 

The Pound Sterling 

Until the last few 3'cars (save in the 
war and down to 1925) our country 
used Gold as a standard money, and 
all our prices were gold prices. A 
definite quantity of Gold was fixed as 
a unit of riioncy, called a sovereign, 
or pound sterling. Under the Gold 
Standard Act of 1925 the Bank of 
England was compelled to sell a bar of 
fine gold weighing 400 ounces to any 
person who tendered /1700 in banknotes. 
Thus, T13 grains of fine gold equalled, 
£1 sterling. This meant that we priced 
all articles against a'unit of 113 grains 
of gold. The £1 banknote was thus not 
merely a piece of paper but a certificate 
for 113 grains of gold. 

In 1931 the call upon the Bank for 
gold could not be met, , and Parliament 
suspended the Gold Standard. The 
Bank no longer had to give 400 ounces of 
■ gold in exchange for 1700 £1 notes. 

A Twofold Answer 

So the banknotes ceased to have any 
intrinsic value ; they were reduced to 
sheer paper money. Why, then, did 
they continue to have buying value ? The 
answer is twofold: People had got 
accustomed to use them without 
understanding, what had really hap¬ 
pened ; and the number of banknotes 
issued was strictly limited, this limita¬ 
tion maintaining their exchange value. 
For these two reasons we retained 
confidence in our banknotes as tokens 
of exchange value although they 
possessed no intrinsic value at all. 

In these circumstances the price of 
gold, like the price of all other com¬ 
modities, came to be expressed in paper. 
It no longer remained at the price 
determined by the Gold Standard Act. 

But international exchanges cannot 
be settled in domestic paper money, 
and this is the whole trouble ; they can 
only be settled by buying foreign money 
or transferring gold. 

The Foreign Exchanges 

The foreign exchanges have become 
very difficult, since the war, because 
some nations are on the Gold Standard 
and others not, and this has led to big 
demands for gold to settle balances. 
The Gold Standard nations have sought 
to accumulate gold to strengthen 
their positions and protect their money, 
and this has caused the price of gold, 
as expressed in British paper money, to 
rise and rise again, until it is now well 
over £7 an ounce. 

By £7 an ounce is meant the giving of 
seven Pound banknotes (worth only what 
they ivill fetch) for one ounce of gold. 

This .also means that the Paper 
Pound, in any Gold Standard country, 
falls. As gold rises, in price the Paper 
Pound buys less abroad, raising the cost 
of our imports. Thus at the end of 
February the British Paper Pound was 
exchangeable for only 72 gold francs. 
(In 1931 the Gold Pound bought 124.) 

The recent rise in gold was due to 
Continental lack of confidence in the 
Paper Pound. Credit rests on con¬ 
fidence, and when a nation employs 


English Born 

Our Small Army From 
Without 

The 1931 Census returns tell us how 
many English residents arc not English- 
born. There arc relatively few. 

The largest group born outside Eng¬ 
land arc the Scotsmen, numbering 
368,300. Of course we have far more 
than this of Scots blood, but here we arc 
speaking of those living in England but 
born in Scotland. Of Irish horn in the 
Irish Free State we have 303,700. 

Of people living here but born in the 
Empire overseas we have 216,000. Of 
those living here but born in European 
foreign countries we have 160,000. 
There are about 30,000 French and about 
• the same number of Germans, 36,000 
from Russia, and 44,000 from Poland. 

How small alLthese figures seem when 
we remember that the population of 
England and Wales is roundly 40 
millions ! 

THERE WILL BE LESS 
BLINDNESS 

Good News For the Future 

It is lovely to read that there will be 
fewer blind people in future; - ’ ’ 

Dr Park Lewis of Buffalo, New 
York, declares that' blindness could be 
reduced by half if proper attention 
could be given at the right time. 

• He was talking in London as chair¬ 
man of a meeting'Of the International 
Association for Prevention of Blindness, 
attended by delegates from 34 nations. 

During the last 25 years child blind¬ 
ness has been reduced by 75 per cent. 
Dr Lewis believes there would be far 
fewer cases if the eyes of all newly-born 
children were properly attended to. 
Blindness caused by disease can often be 
prevented. 

It is simple truth that much blindness 
could be saved if the eyes of little babies 
were cared for in time. 

MEMORIES OF 1917 
Germany’s 12 Submarines 

Germany’s decision to order 12 sub¬ 
marines, to be laid down immediately, 
is a fresh attitude of defiance. 

In 1917 German submarines nearly 
defeated us by a blockade of British 
supplies, all ships approaching our 
shores being sunk at sight. 

The situation was saved because 
America was our ally and a plan was 
devised to bring supplies by convoy, 
across a specially protected path. 

The revival of German submarines 
thus recalls grave memories, and the 
German Government knows well what 
the effect must be upon a nation which 
still depends on food and materials from 
overseas. 

The submarine is Public Enemy 
Number One for all the world. 

Continued from the previous column 
money with no legal intrinsic value 
it is in danger in a world of varying 
money standards.. 

There are two ways out: 

1. For the world to agree to restore 
a general Gold Standard, so that each 
nation’s money would again have a 
definite relation to gold. 

2. For the world to establish by 
agreement a general Money Standard 
based, not on gold, but on a broad index 
of Commodities in common use, such as 
cereals, timber, and metals. 

Short of a common world money 
standard, trade between nations is 
difficult to transact and each nation’s 
money has to be carefully safeguarded 
by restrictions.' 

It should be added that certain wild 

talk in our own country has played its 
part in causing the value of the Paper 

Pound to fall. Wild talk , has always 

serious consequences somewhere. 
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_ ' Get this 
Handbook 

It tells you all the 
Secrets of the League 
ofOvaltinegs 


pT VERY boy and girl should send 
at once for the official hand¬ 
book of the League of Ovaltineys. 
It is produced in colours and 
contains the golden rules and 
other information required for 
the guidance of the many 
thousands’ of members. 


All the secret high-signs, signals 
and code, by which members com¬ 
municate with each other, are fully 
described and illustrated. 

Once you get this book, you will 
be as keen as anyone to qualify for 
your handsome bronze badge of 
the League, and join all the thou- 4 
sands of other boys and girls who l 
are obtaining such great fun and 1 
benefit from the League’s activities. 

How you 
can become an ; 
Ovaltiney j 


All you have to do is to fill in the form * 1 2 * * * * 7 
below and post it in an open envelope 
(id. stamp). 

The Chief Ovaltiney will then send [ 
you the official handbook and tell you 
how to get your bronze badge of , 
membership. I, 

POST THIS TO-DAY l 

_ ___ . _ r!■ 

To the CHIEF OVALTINEY 

The‘Ovaltine’Factory, 

King's Langley, Herts. r , 

I wish to become a member of the League / 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the ) 
official Handbook of the League. 

if 

Name ... 


Address 


(Write in BLOCK LETTERS) 

Children’s Newspaper, May 25. 
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NOW ; 

look at him! 

Eating still! After all that’s 
been said ! Of course, there 
is only one way to restrain 
that boy from eating every 
single sweet in the bag—and 
that is for the grown-ups 
themselves to eat some. Good, 
idea that! You’d better 
mention it to them. ■ 


f/ou con taste the in 



'n\ you! 


ROWNTREE’S 



CLEAR GUMS 

(Hard) 

JUICY-FRUITS 

, , p (Soft) 

FRUIT PASTILLES 

( Medium ) 

’ SOLD LOOSE 6d. A QUARTER, AND IN 
PACKETS TO SUIT ALL POCKETS 

ASSORTED PACKETS 3d. and 6d. 
Rowntrces offer special packets to introduce 
all three consistencies in a wide range of real- 
fruit flavours. Buy one to-day. 


PACKET MIXED PASTILLES ({-lb. net) 



A. 1108. Girl's slip- 
on Bodice made in 
art, silk and cotton. 
All sizes for.younger 
daughters. Prices 
from 2jll to 3111. 
A. 1084. Knickers 

to match with short, 
rib - finished leg. 
Prices 1/9 to 1/11. 


I novee have any bother with Mary’s clothes 
—sho wears Aortcx day and night .... yes, 
in the winter, too—a rather heavier weight, 
of courso .... tho doctor told ino about it. 
Mary never seemed really strong, and ho said 
tho clothes sho woro didn’t givo her a chance 
to resist colds and things .... well, apparently 
tho, great point is to keep "tho body at an 
oven temperature—-and yet allow tho skin to 
breathe—that’s why ho recommended Aertox 
.... I should got Aortcx for Keith if I woro 
you—there arc all sorts of styles for hoys. 


1083.Girl's night¬ 
dress in 1 while 
lisle. The collar 
and small puff /|p 
sleeves are'trim- / / 
med with colour - 
either pink, blue, 
green or canary. 

Made in all 
small-girl sizes. 

Prices 6/6 to 9/6. 



A . t 

your Draper or Outfitter for 


illustrated catalogue. 


Is not Aertex IcyfacnTcvYol 
unless it bears VS& HCI ' ,C A'S'J 
tills label. ’N 

(?) C.A. 2 

THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD., 72-73. FORE STREET. LONDON. E.C.2. OYholmle, only.) 



60 YEARS OF A 
GOOD THING 

A GREAT COLLEGE SHOWS 
US WHAT IT DOES 

Florence Nightingale’s Stove 
Hob-Nobs With Mr Therm 

THE ART OF RUNNING A HOME 

Few people realise what the National 
Training College of Domestic Subjects, 
once known by the simpler name of 
the National School of Cookery, has 
meant to our country, but some of us 
have just had a chance to find out 
at the Diamond Jubilee Exhibition at 
the College Headquarters near Victoria. 

The exhibition was one of absorbing 
interest for everyone who wished to live 
in his own home or already did so. Its 
central idea was the contrast between 
home management 6o years ago and now. 
A Practical Exhibit 

There was the old-fashioned kitchen 
with its back-breaking equipment set 
beside the bright one with the. light metal 
and fireproof glass used today. The 
black iron cook-stove sent out to 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimea hob¬ 
nobbed with tho latest pale-blue con¬ 
trivances of Mr Therm and his rival the 
electric cooker; while maids of the 
train-and-bustle period struggled to 
keep metal bright beside their print- 
clad counterparts of today who get the 
same shine with a tenth of the labour. 

The College is chiefly designed to 
train young women to teach domestic 
subjects, though it also aims to instruct 
the general public. Its courses are 
varied. Some are for working cooks in 
domestic service and lead to the award 
of certificates; there are also lectures and 
demonstrations that anyone can attend 
for a shilling. 

The Food Hall held the most practical 
exhibit of all, a week’s meals for a family 
of four. They looked delicious. There 
were great bowls of nourishing soup that 
would make any Frenchwoman look to 
her laurels ; excellent dishes from the 
economical cuts of meat, potatoes done 
in tasty ways, fresh vegetables and fruit, 
and intelligent use made of that very 
good fish the herring. 

Contrasting Dinner-Tables 

This section proved what we have 
long held, that there is no need for any¬ 
one in this land to be wretchedly fed. 

The middle-class dinner-table of the 
early 8o’s and a similar table today, 
each with its appropriate meal, offered a 
lively contrast between the monumental 
piles of food of the past and the daintier 
fare of the present. A series of panels 
gave the school’s history and explained 
the Navy man’s presence in one depart¬ 
ment. The College in the 6o years of 
its life has had a quiet finger in many 
pies. For example, in the far-off 8o’s 
the War Office asked it to send 
teachers to the Military Hospitals to 
show them how to prepare food for sick 
soldiers. Five years later the thought 
had taken root somewhere in tho official 
mind that decent food in the Army might 
prevent some of the sickness, and 
teachers were asked for to train others 
for the Army School of Cookery. 

Soldiers and Civilians 

Soon Guy’s Hospital reasoned that 
what'was good for sick soldiers should 
be equally good for civilians, and teachers 
from the school were asked to train their 
staff in invalid cookery. The Naval Hos¬ 
pital followed suit. 

The twentieth century opened with 
the Prison Commissioners seeking advice 
on prison diet, and the College students 
worked out their new problems in 
Wormwood Scrubs. The Mercantile 


The best End of 
the Town 

By Our Country OIrl 

Once upon a time Mr X and his wife 
Jived at the right end of the town. 
Everyone told him so, and hebelievcd.it. 

•Theirs. was a broad road where 
comfortable houses stood in pleasant 
gardens, and everything was very peace¬ 
ful because tradesmen’s vans waited on 
the houses by back roads. Mr X’s 
immediate neighbours were the dear 
Rector, charming Doctor Brown, and a 
family of sweet old ladies who were 
ardent gardeners. 

Then came bad times. Mr X earned 
his' living by practising one of the arts, 
and of,course in bad times most people 
decide to give up books, music, and the 
theatre, which they describe as luxuries. 
Two Kind Women 

So Mr X had to leave the right end of 
the town and take a small house wedged 
between some little shops. Children 
played football in:the road, and in the 
evening there was often wafted on the 
air a perfume, not of roses or stocks, but 
of fish and chips. 

“ I like the smell," declared Mrs X ; 
but everyone felt sorry for them, and 
several people said so. 

“ If only you could have got a little 
place at the right end of the town ! " 
they said. 

Before a year was up Mrs X developed 
an illness which she had had thrice 
before, and, she was very miserable when 
she recognised the symptoms because 
she knew it meant a long time in bed. 
Illness is especially hard for the poor, 
for tljcy,. worry over, the expense of 
paying someone to do their work. ■ 

But Mrs. X need not have worried. 
Directly the" news got round two kind 
women appeared in her room. She had 
only spoken, to them in the way of 
business before, but the oldest friends 
she had could not have been kinder. 
They nursed her as cleverly and as 
tenderly as a mother and hospital 
matron roiled into one. 

The Right End After All 

They brought in delicious little meals 
cooked on their own gas stoves. One 
took the children into her own homo and 
looked after them. They both helped 
to keep the house spotless ; they looked 
after Mr'X; they fed the chickens in 
the little back garden ;' they washed, 
ironed, and mended—in fact, there was 
no end to their kindness. * 1 

Mr X was speaking of it the other day 
to a man who has lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood alibis life. . " 

“Ah, well," he said, ” you’ve come 
to the right end of the town for that 
sort of thing. They’re all like that here." 

Mr and Mrs X have quite changed 
their minds about which end of the town 
is the right end, and if they grew rich 
tomorrow nothing would induce them 
to move. 


Continued from the previous column 
Marine was the next to seek help. The 
Shipping Federation sent men to be 
trained as cookery instructors for their 
various depots. 

Then came the war, and the magnifi¬ 
cent effort of the College to help the 
country through the lean, terrible years. 
Thrift For Troubled Times was the 
book it published then. : ; ■ 

In 1917 the Director who had been 
with the College from the beginning and 
seen it triumphantly through its years 
of growth and adaptation, Mrs Edith 
Clarke, was made an M.B.E., and a 
memorial scholarship has since been 
established in her honour.' 

This year the College is founding a 
Silver Jubilee Scholarship, which brings 
up to date the school’s record in adapt¬ 
ing its varied and useful services to 
changing times. ' 
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Natural Events the nearest star 

of Next Week alpha centauri 


Cockchafers are appearing in gardens. Their 
grubs live in the soil, feeding on roots for 
about three years 


The pied, flycatcher, a summer visitor to 
, England, is now. nesting 


The lunar thorn moth is beginning to appear 


Ragged robin is now blooming in fields 
by the wayside 


Shrinking Sun That Will 
Become a Giant World 

PLENTY OF ROOM IN 
THE UNIVERSE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The nearest star in the heavens is 
Alpha Centauri, whose position was 
described in last week’s C.N. 

It is composed of two suns, one 
slightly larger than our Sun, while the 
other, judging from the amount of light 
it radiates, only about one-fifth that 
of our Sun, is much smaller. 

Their apparent distance apart at 
present is about six seconds of arc ; but' 
this varies, for in 1902 it amounted to 
21'6 seconds, while by 1939 it will be 
only about four seconds of arc; afterwards 
they will again draw apart. This varia¬ 
tion is due to the great eccentricity of 
the orbit of the smaller sun, which is in 
part accentuated by the angle from 
which we view it. The actual eccen¬ 
tricity amounts to 0'5i. 

Vast Area of Life and Beauty 

Though appearing so close together 
the distance apart of the two suns 
actually averages 2170 million miles; 
that is, some 400 million miles farther 
than Uranus is from our Sun. But, 
instead of a planet shining by reflected 
light, the smaller one is a sun about 
1000 times more massive than Jupiter. 

We have, therefore, in this massive 
but small sun of Alpha Centauri one that 
is more advanced in stellar evolution 
than ours. It is thus progressing toward 
the planetary stage in which, ages hence, 
it will have shrunk, but still be a world 
over a million times more massive than 
ours. Such a world, bathed in the light 
and heat of its great central sun, may 
therefore become a vast area of life and 
beauty, possibly far exceeding our own. 

Such is th 0 nearest hiown world in the 
making beyond our Solar System which, 
together with its much hotter and larger 
central sun, is at an average distance of 
274,250 times farther than ours,their light 
even taking four and one-third years to 
reach us compared with but little more 
than eight minutes from our Sun. 

Suns as Grains of Sand 

Indeed, were the distance of Alpha. 
Centauri represented on a scale which 
showed our Sun as a grain of sand only 
one-twelfth of an inch wide and ten 
inches from an invisible speck of dust 
representing the Earth, then the suns of 
Alpha Centauri would be a couple of 
grains of . sand situated 43 miles away. 
Thus it, is throughout the Universe; 
there is plenty of room; 

Were the central sun of Alpha Cen¬ 
tauri as near to us as our Sun we should 
scarcely notice the difference, so similar 
are they.; but the smaller sun would 
appear only as a very bright star which 
would vary very much in brilliance with 
its changing distance and reveal a tiny 
disc only when approaching its nearest. 
It would appear to travel round the 
heavens very much as Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus do, taking 78J years to 
complete its orbit as compared with 
84 years taken by Uranus. 

The Centaur’s Head 


The cinnabar moth, which resembles a large 
red fly, is now on the wing 


Charlock, or wild mus¬ 
tard, is flowering now blossoming 


Gamma in the Centaur is also com¬ 
posed of two suns, but these are of equal 
size and take about 200 years to revolve 
round their common centre. Theta, 
which is visible from Britain and repre¬ 
sents the Centaur’s Head, is 52 J light- 
years distant; while Beta, a giant sun 
radiating 350 times the light of our own, 
is 90 light-years distant. 

Little Proximo; shown by an X in last 
week’s star-map, is of only eleventh 
magnitude. This was long regarded as a 
distant companion of Alpha Centauri 
and actually nearer, but researches at 
the Cape and Johannesburg have shown 
it to be somewhat farther than the 
suns of Alpha Centauri. G. F. M. 
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“In first class cricket “ writes Herbert Sutcliffe.“ physical 
fitness is essential. I have found from personal experience 
that there is nothing like a plate of Grape-Nuts at break¬ 
fast every morning to give me the energy and nourishment 
I want for work or play." • 
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London—“ Can we go to Southend ?'* That 
means for a day's excursion. How shall we 
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HIGH TIDE 

A Cave Mystery 

. CHAPTER 27 ; 

A Race With Death 

rucK stood by Olazabal on .the bridge-’ 
and told liini rapidly the bare outline 
of.their adventures. - 

Tire captain accepted without question 
his account of the size and shape of the 
creature they hunted, but his imagination 
boggled at the blue algae and the shoals 
of fish which fed on them. 

" Put.,” he roared''in protest, “ if that’s 
true I’ll plant them on tlie mudbanks of 
Zutnaya Harbour" and never go to sea 
again - • . _ ,. 

“ I suppose you could,” said Dick- 
" But you’d have to plant them in their 
own mud, and see that the sun only strikes 
them once a day.” ' 

; “ Man ! I’ll give them each an umbrella 1 ” 
said Oiazdbfil. . . ■ . • . 

Blood on the starboard bow'! ” yelled a 
hoarse voice.' ’ , " .' 

.Olazabal snapped "the .glasses to his 
eyes. A patch of scum, crimson and cream, 
was heaving up and down on the swell 
„ a quarter of a mile ahead. 

.“ Half speed 1 ” lie ordered. 

■Then he placed the three naked bombs 
on a locker within easy reach of his hand. 

■ }“ Pedro—to you the five dollars ! ” lie 
said to the seaman who had spotted the 
patch of blood. “ And now watch with 

. better eyes than ever.” : . . , 

1 ‘ He turned to Dick. “ Ricardito,” he said, 
”,we must be right on his tail. That blood 

■ isrfrgsh.” ‘ 

; Fifty fathoms ahead of them a wave 
broke for no apparent reason. The ..dull 
i green of the water showed that some', large 
bulk was lurking just beneath the surface. 

i“ Full speed !’”, roared Olazdbai. ; '■'./ . 

I-Ie changed course. Errcguina . darted 
lor the shadow and deliberately rammed.it. 

. Her blunt, purposeful bows crashed down 
into the hollow. of* a sea, . while . the .inert 
aboard her, each. clinging' to whatever- 
.was "nearest his hand,, braced,themselves to 
meet the shock. But the boat plunged 
snioothly forward. Whatever' had. been 
mbits’-path had silently-submerged before 
the'onrush....-i.’- 

Olazabal reduced speed and cruised to 
and fro, waiting.. . Three times' they saw 
the darkness under,the water, but no sooner 
had tliOy changed course than it vanished, 
leaving. only an ooze of blood on the sur¬ 
face. Suddenly ten feet; of tail lashed out 
of the sea ahead of them. The black scales 
shone like mirrors In the sun. Olazabal a:5d 
his - crew gasped with astonishment. The' 
power in that sleek, thick tail gave them' a 
pretty clear idea of thq'sizc of the creature 
that owned it. Again. Errcguina blitted 
into the swell a little ahead of where the 
tail had been, but hit nothing. 

“Pretty play!” exclaimed Olazabal 
cooil}’, borrowing a metaphor from the 
bull-ring. - 

They hovered, cruising around the floating 
islands of blood, but saw no more movement 
in the water. Then slowly and warily they 
resumed their course toward Offering 
Key. Evidently the reptile had decided 
that it would take no more chances witli 
. this clumsy but fearless enemy. They 
had to trust to luck again, and hope that 
the brute had not turned back'on Ills traces. 

Offering Ivey squatted low on the water 
a mile and a half away to the west; a grey, 
fiat rock, melancholy and dangerous in time 
of storm, but delicious on a calm autumn 
day, when 'the sun struck sparkles of gold 
from the stone, and the cool water invited 
the bather to glide in and out of it like a 
diving bird. There was a patcli of orange 
in the centre of the rock.. OlazAbal raised 
his glasses to his eyes. He dropped them 
almost instantly, and looked at Dick. The 
knuckles of Ills great hands turned white 
as he nervously tightened his grip on the 
wheel. In his grey, eyes Dick saw fear, for 
the first .arid only time. ., 

“ What ?. ” Dick asked.. . ... 

” La Condcsita,”. answered the captain. 
“That’s her in an orange swimming-suit. 
She’s been bathing off the Key." 

He turned to speak to the engineer hidden 
behind the boiler. His voice was cold and 
steady, quite unlike the hearty. roar with 
which he usually passed the orders to his 
one-man engine-room. 

. “ Friend,” he said, “ give her everything 
you’ve got! Get us alongside Offering Key 
within five minutes ! ” 

“I’ll shake the engine loose if I do,” 
answered the engineer. 


© 


Serial Story by 
Geoffrey Household 


“Shake it loose! ” said Olaziibal. 

The engineer never argued'with Olazabal. 
His only reply was a brief turn of the -wrist; 
it' sent the Errcguina racketing through the 
water. The sweet thudding of the engine 
gave way to a, mad vibration, . as every 
loose rivet and washer danced to the tunc 
of the racing piston. ' Dick and Olazabal 
stared at the Key as if their straining eyes 
could bring it closer. They were not 
watching Lola nor the rock, but the water 
that lapped against its low, sheer sides. 
The captain tooted his siren to attract 
Lola’s attention, and she stood up and 
waved in reply. Like the rest of the village, 
she thought that they were still engaged in 
charting the depths of the underground 
channel, and had no idea that they had 
discovered its secret. ’ 

“ Look! ” cried Olazabal. 

They had picked up the trail again, now 
when they least wanted to see it. The 
Errcguina was running past one of the 
familiar patches of blood. 

Two minutes passed. They wore still 
not quite halfway to Offering Key. The 
third minute was an eternity. 

Dick and Olazabal stood side by side with 
set faces. Dick suddenly realised that lie 
was gripping a bomb. Unconsciously he 
had picked one up the moment lie saw Lola 
in danger. lie hau grown rapidly accustomed 
to the use. of those steel balls. 

There was still a minute and a half to go 
before they could case up alongside the 
Key and take Lola aboard. Then, at the 
edge of the shore, just afloat, appeared a 
dark object. Every man on the Errcguina 
tried desperately to believe that it was an 
orange box or a lump of seaweed.- It swung 
up higher on a wave,' and the sun glinted 
on .two. eyes and the dull surface between. 
The head rose wearily out of the sea. , 

... . ..CHAPTER 28 ! 

The Horror 

T x seemed ■ horrible that the long ncclc 
1 should straighten so slowly while-the 
Erreguina shuddered with speed. ' There was 
a (lurry in the water 'as'the beast,swung 
its tail to gain momentum. The paddles 


smacked on to the flat key, and it flopped 
ashore^fifiqr /feet’ vof torn,■" ..scaly, '..'bulk 
flopping dyef-the v hard'rock. 5-They could ■ 
hcar.it. above the racket of the engine, ■ 

Lola stood."* A'slim orangprpla'd figure, her 
black hair floating' on 'her shoulders,' she 
stood find watched,', i ,: ; \. 

When the head first came hovering over 
■ the ridge Of the roclc shc all but fainted ; 
she "would have done .so,., had she 'not- 
realised in the same-instant" that this was 
why the Erreguina , was tearing toward 
her, and that the : men on board' all knew 
of her., danger., She. did not think -of 
running.. She had' never run away ’ from 
anything-that was solid and could be seen,- 
for she and her ancestors;..were.' as much 
a part .of this land-, as the tree? that grew 
on it; 'they feared nothing it .could produce.. 
Staring' straight in'front of her, she watched 
the giant body bounce on. to the rock and 
bounce again. ’ The flippers smashed down 
On either side of her,- heaving, forward a* 
blank wall of. scales and muscle; which 
pumped back and;forth With the beating of- 
flic heart; • she. did .not - see the- flat head 
which hovered over her,'as if hesitating 
whether, it' was worth while to strike at this' 
lonely, bright object..'. „' .. .' • 

The bloo'd from the torn neck splashed 
at her feet. ,It was this', that, .made lier 
look up. In the savage,.meaningless stare, 
she thought she recognised pain. Lola 
hated'pain;- and even in her terror felt pity’ 
for the mangled beast.'- The eyes of the' 
‘girl and the reptile held each other for a 

-second.'.. 

1 The creature'did not understand pity; 

; there was ’ no room in its" tiny brain for 
that. But there'was' room for the one 
'thought that all animals'may think—» this 
1 dangerous'? Whatever waves of intelligence 
’can pass Between-two Jiving-things'told it 
’ that,the unkn.ow,n object-was-not dangerous.;' 

| , Lola’s, pity.. was. not ..wholly. lost,. -Tlie 
’great reptile (rejected'the offering that fate 
iliad pi.it. in" its'way.,’ Stretching out. its liead : 
’on tlie rock, and whipping the last yards of 
its tail out of the water; it curled up in the 
•sun, neck and tail .forming a circle. Within 
the-,-hollow of its shoulder Lola stood 
'inbtibhless.' : 

When the thing came out of the-water’ 
the - hirin 'and 'the boy on'the Ifrreguida' 

■; cried out in horror as if they had had a 
single voice between them. 


JACKO MAKES TOO SURE 


W hen. Mr Blobb was preparing for 
liis liig sale Jaclco popped in to 
ask if lie would let him address some 
envelopes again.- ■ . » 

“ What impudence ! ” cried the busy 
man. “ You’re the stupid lad who 
sealed tlie lot up, with ha’penny stamps 
on last time .... . 

. “I know,” retorted- Jaclco. “But 
I’m a year older now, and a wiser man.” 
If they had not been needing, help 


he boasted,, " and this smart chap looks, 
understanding.” • "■ " ' 

Mr Blobb grunted ancl,stalked front- 
the room, while Rags' winked at Jacko 
and retired under tlie table. He didn’t' 
trouble, to. come out till tea-time; when 
Jaclco shared a nice fat bun, with him.; 

. Jacko worked hard, .and this time the' 
job was finished \Vithout a blunder, • 
'Mr Blotb "was quite pleased when'lie 
came in and fdund it so'well.done.' 



“So that’s why he kept so quiet! ” cried Jacko 


so badly Jacko would soon have 
found hiniself outside' the door. As it 
happened, however, Mr, Blobb decided 
to give him another chance. “Come 
along,-my boy,” he said, marching him 
into his office. “And mind you.don’t 
make a mess of things again.” 

Just then a rollicking Irish terrier 
bounced into the room. 

" Off you go, Rags!" roared Mr Blobb, 
trying to chase him away. “ He’s a 
beggar for destroying things,” he added. 

. Jaclco pleaded for him to stay. " He 
won’t destroy anything while I’m here,” 
lie promised. “ All dogs arc my friends,” 


“Now then,” he beamed, darting 
back, to answer the shop bell. “ You 
can clear up, clear off, and come again 
next year.” - 

When Jaclco got ready to go he dis¬ 
covered that his cap was missing. 

“ Bother it! ” he grunted, searching 
frantically round. “. There’ll be a fine 
row if I’ve lost it.” 

Suddenly something under. the table. 
caught his eye. ' - - ' .- • . 

" Honors /” he exploded.- “ So that’s 
why the young beggar kept so quiet! ” 
There lay tlie cap right enough, but 
in the middle was a huge torn gap. 
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Then Olazdbal pulled himself,together. 

; “Slop the engines I”.he ordered.-1;“ Keep 
still, all of you '. ” i • ; 

.' Errcguina ’drifted r up - to Offering’jKey, 
gradually, losing Way.--’'“There"--was .not" a 
sound on board her that might. Startle the 
beast, * •' ■ • . ' ' , ' 

.; “She’s not! afraid,”, whispered .OlazAbal 
tliiough liis-teeth. , “ Tlie.- little’ splendid 
one! -Do Oven the sea -beasts recognise 
the best blood -in Spain,,? " . ; ; < 

i The boat slid . alongside. Lola saw 
Olazabal motion to'lier. to be ‘still, and put 
his finger on liis lip's. She '.had-no intention 
of moving. She had. not . .moved a step 
since the tiling rose from the sea.- i ; 

, The,crew stood still—wooden men on a 
silent- ship. Their dark eyes. glanced- tip 
atOlazabal expectantly; ; . They 'knew - he. 
bad bombs within reach'of . liis hand, and 
for the moment cMild riot.’see'why; he did 
not use them. . But- tli'c' captain from liis 
point of vantage on the bridge could see tlie 
utter hopelessness of Lola’s situation. He 
dared not throw; the risk that the blast 
would annihilate' Lola was too great." 

And even if he could so place a bomb that 
the whole thickness! 9f : 'the barrel-shaped 
body was between 'her. arid .tlie" explpsiftn jt 
might not instantly be fatal, and in .the 
death struggles of the reptile the little orange 
figure would be swept up arid crushed. 

Erreguina, now . without, steerage way, 
rolled gently in ; the calm water. Her 
side crunched against the sheer edge of 
Offering Key, and at the sound tlie muscles 
stirred along the flank of the beast, and its 
tail started to lash ponderously from side 
to'side. Then the appalling scream began ; 
the soundless vibration which gathered force 
until at last it came to the ears as a shatter-’ 
ing siren shriek. - The crew of the Erreguina/ 
who had never heard the call of the great 
lizard, before, put their hands .over their 
ears and prayed to all their, saints to stop 
it. On Dick it acted like a battle cry, 
breaking the spell of blank horror which 
held him.. .... .. 

Before 'Oiaziibal could prevent, him, life 
jumped on'to the rajl and sprang like a 
cat across the'strip of water. He.landed' 
with iris toes on tlio edge of the rock, took 
two headlong steps, and hurdled the. pros¬ 
trate neck to land at Lola’s side. He 
grabbed her round the waist and heaved 
with a strengtli far beyond his years. 
She was swung clear over the neck and 
let go with a shove that sent her stumbling 
into the sea. 

At the same instant tlio beast, now 
thoroughly, aroused, heaved its' whole 
weight upward. -Dick, utterly spent by 
his .suprerrje effort, and' still lying across 
the’neck, was, tossed into tlie air. He came 
down on the smooth, slippery back, checking 
his fall just enough to make certain that 
it would end in the sea, not underneath tlio 
furious tail. He plunged iri just in front of 
tlie Erreguina, which was slowly backing 
away from the rock. Lola was treading 
water a few yards away from him. T"/; 

; Olazdbal’s first act when ho saw; Lola 
fall clear was to start liis engines, arid get 
steerage way on the Errcguina lest/the girl 
should be crushed between the rock and the 
side of the boat. He worked his-ship away, 
stem foremost, witli delicate seamanship, 

■ concentrating on his task as if .there were no 
scream in ,his cars and no huge shadow 
across.his deck;: By the time, that Dick 
too - hit the -friendly sea the Erreguina was 
her own : . length from the Key, and 
manageable.' -- - : ..- - 

' Then Olazabal looked up. The reptile was 
poised high on its flippers. It had chosen 
tlie boat as its enemy, and paid no atten¬ 
tion to the two small bodies swimming fast 
around the bows to safety. Its head 
darted bade and forth like a piston. Tlie 
pulp between its eyes glistened and flashed 
in the sun. Olazdbal swiftly glanced at 
Dick and Lola, and saw that in another 
instant they, would be under cover of the 
ship’s side. He pulled the wire of a bomb. 
Tlie crew dropped flat behind the bulwarks, 

“ From the San Jose—take -it-l ” he 
roared. - • 

There was no curve to tlie path of that, 
bomb. From the moment it left Olazdbal's 
hand there was never a doubt where it was. 
aimed nor where it would strike.: It spun 
across tlie water straight, hard, and low, ; 
and smashed into the jelly on the reptile's 
forehead. Tlie world roared wide open. 

Unmoved by the rain of living tissue, 
metal, and bone which drove past him, 
OiazAbal stood with his, arm still out¬ 
stretched, peering through the fumes to sec 
what was left of his target. He alone saw 
the end. There was no longer a head ; only 
tassels of flesh hanging from the giant neck. 
The. beast, plunged . sullenly forward into 
the water. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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The Game of the 

CENTURY 


Made by the makers 
of u Lexicon," 

“ Grand fat her's 
Whiskersami 
many other novelty 
pastimes . 



An Education 
in Itself 

500 

SQUARE INCHES OF 
JIG-SAW PUZZLE 
TO BE MADE UP 
INTO A MAP OF THE 
WORLD 

• Made by 
John Waddington, Ltd., 
A lakers of the World's 
Finest Playing Cards 

On sale at all Stationers, 
Toy Shops and Book¬ 
sellers, 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
JIG-SAW AND THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST TRAVEL GAME 

T HRILLING I Exciting! Enthralling I In- 

structive! All these, and much more, is 
Mappa-Mundi, the game that takes you round 
the world, carries you to lauds of romance and 
mysticism, and shows you how to find at a glance every 
place of importance on the globe. Try. your hand at 
making up the Mappa-Mundi Map of the World; it's 
not so easy as it looks—and yet it’s not so very difficult. 
The joyous part of the game is to place the capital 
cities in their correct positions. Do you know where 
Tokyo is ? Can you place Kovno satisfactorily ? 
Just whore about does Canberra dwell ? 

One thing is certain—once you have found the correct 
positions of the world’s capitals you’ll know them in 
future. This is no mere Jig-Saw. Mappa-Mundi is 
a game that grips, fascinates and educates. 


Mappa-Mundi 

Buy this Brilliant and Unique New Game TODAY! 


HAS YOUR NAME YET APPEARED IN THESE 
COLUMNS? NOW IS THE TIME TO HELP 

The Little Folks 

................ H 0me ................ 


33EXIJILL-ON-SEA (Seaside Branch of the Queen’s 
Hospital for Children/ London, E.s) 

RESTORE CROOKED HMDS AND PALE 

FACES TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


The Home Needs £3,500 a year 

Please send a gift now to the Secretary at the Hospital, 


GRATEFUL THANKS FOR THE FOLLOWING 
RECEIVED TO 9th MAY, 1935'. 


The Misses V, & 
S. Laynrd 
Miss S, Newby ... 
Miss B. Eastwood 
Mrs, V. Webb ... 
Miss Vera Ileddrop 
Mra, Boswell 
Miss Joan Gray ... 
Mrs. Sansom, J.r. 
Miss Suzctte Grif¬ 
fith . 

Stanley G. Beer ... 
IVII, I. Dolton... 
Miss W. H. Bertie 
Bertram Bond ... 
Mrs. Oolthup 
Miss I. Forrester 
Miss Tamela Hardy 
Miss E. Livermore 
Miss Mutter 
The Lady Honor 
Vaughan ... ... 

Boys of Sb Dun- 
stan’s. Worthing 
F. E. Lange 
A. Hollingsworth... 
Miss Ivy Askew.,. 
Henry J. Beecher 
Mrs. A. Birdsall... 
H.M.C." 

Miss M. J. Grif¬ 
fiths ... ... 

Miss Ifowos 
Mrs. W. F. Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. E, 

J Itawlo. 

J. R. Turner ... 
Miss J. M. Smyth 
Misa D. Baronian 
The Misses Benson 
Miss Evans 
Miss M. Harrison 
Miss E. Dams ... 
Mrs. T, E. Light- 

foot . 

Miss Eleanor 
Paterson .., 
John II. Sanders... 
M. O. Scott 
Gcorgo Whittle 
Kenneth Wilson ... 
Mrs. Chamicr and 
Mrs. Turnstftll... 
Boys of BiBley 
School ... ■ ... 


13 0 
8 4 
2 6 
2 6 

5 .0 

6 O 
2 0 

10 0 

1 10 O 
10 0 

2 0 0 
10 0 

5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
8 G 
10 0 
2 G 


10 0 


10 
1 0 


5 

10 


7 -6 


3 0 

2 6 
2 6 
2 0 

4 2 
.4 0 

10 0 

15 0 


Miss Coulson 
Miss F. V, Brown 
‘ * F.M.C." 

Mrs. Pater soil ... 
MiHscs Robertson.. 
S. A. Tippetts 
Miss Margaret 
Burns 

Misa M, S. Oook... 
Mrs. Gastello 
Mrs, Gance... ... 
Mrs. L. Has la m ... 
Mr. and Mrs. J. 

P. Lethani 
Miss D. Ridley 
Thompson 
Miss M. Aberncthy 
H. Ashton ... 
0. Evans ... 

Mrs. Fooks 
Miss Margaret 
Iladflehl 

Miss Maud Hall... 
Misses Joan and 
Shelia Hoylo ... 
Miss A. Kennedy.. 
Mrs. A. Leedham 
John Williams ... 

“ P.W." . 

Miss Temple ... 
Miss J. Charles ... 
Miss K. Banco ... 
Miss K. East 
Miss h. M. Fletcher 
Mrs. J. W. Hill... 
Miss I. M. Joyco 
Miss B. Ticked .. 
Misses Berkeley..,, 
Miss A, Bo.vlo 
Miss ltoso Niven.., 
J. Stamvay ... 
Miss Oowlu 
Miss B. Crothers... 
Miss . V. Fcther- 
stonhaugh 
Miss E, Greenlees 
Miss B. Howard... 
Miss Walker 
Miss H. Watt ... 
Miss E. G. Dob¬ 
son . 

Miss N. L. Smart 
Miss J. K. Smith... 
Miss Mary Gaul... 
Anon . ... 


s. d. 
- 0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


5 

I 

1 0 
1 10 


10 

2 

5 0 
5 
5 


10 0 


3 15 O 
2 G 
2 6 
10 G 
10 0 


2 

2 

2 

1 0 
10 
1 1 
5 
5 
5- 
5 
2 
7 
2 

4 

10 

10 0 
2 6 

5 0 
3 0 
5 0 
5 0 



Banish winter sluggishness 






Cool and clear the system. 


Tasty Fruit & Sulphur sweets; 

j mhpNm p?" 

Children can’t resist ’em. 



Dn.ICIOUS. 'nul-jiiic! containing finest precipitated Sulphut, 
ioncentrated Grc pe extract and Lemon juice. Pru-ju's are just 
41 effective as thi old-fashioned Brimstone, Treacle and Sulphur 
Tablets , , , but children love them. 
r. W. HAMPSHIRE & CO LTD. MAKERS OF ZIBE5 


A LL applications for advertise- 
mkit space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children’s News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


OUTFIT fii BALLOON PACKET ^>111313 


Barbados, Cuba, Guiana, 
Jamaica, Duplicate Album, 
57 diffcrcnt stamps. Perfor¬ 
ation Measurer, Ukraine, 
long Sets, Stamp Hinges. 
The large stamp depicting 
Piccard’s balloon, a n ci 
many surcharge^ issues, 
Sena 2d. postage, request 
approvals. 

Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 



LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 


Can the 

QUEEN MARY 

beat the 

NORMANDIE ? 


This is one of the grand articles in this 
week’s MODERN BOY! 

Can the 180,000 h.p. turbine-driven 
British boat race over the Atlantic 
faster than the rakish 160,000 h.p. elec¬ 
tric French liner ? It will be a close 
thing in any case, and this fascinating 
article tells you all the important details 
about these new ocean greyhounds and 
their forthcoming friendly struggle for 
the coveted Blue Riband of the Atlantic. 
Botli liners embody opposed engineer¬ 
ing principles. Which will prove'the 
better ? This is an article that will grip 
you from start to finish. 


Also 

My First Flying Lesson ” 
—an article in which Modern 
Boy’s adventurous represen¬ 
tative tells you hou) it feds 
to pilot an aeroplane—five 
minutes after leaving the 
ground I 


MODERN 


BO 

On Sale Saturday, May 25th, at 
all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
wi!! be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Abe's Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia -will be delivered 
anywhere bv the Educational 
Dock Co., Tallis Street, H.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Far? 

TJOW lone is the road to Little 
Dithering ? an old gentle¬ 
man asked the local carrier who 
was loading his vehicle outside a 
country railway station. 

“AVhy, you must he a stranger 
in these parts if you don’t know 
that," retorted the carrier, “for it’s 
just a mile and a half and three- 
quarters of its length besides.” 

The old gentleman was too, 
astonished to ask any more ques¬ 
tions, and turned wonderingly 
away. But it wasquitcsimple really. 

How far was it to Little 
Dithering ? A mast next week 

Unpaid 

Two local tradesmen were dis¬ 
cussing business...,- . ..... 

I suppose you have,a number 
of doubtful debts ” remafbM.„ 
tlie draper. 

“I wish I lwd,”. replied - the 
tailor, “ but, there’s, no 
about most of them.” 


An Aerodrome Observation Test 



Look at this picture for two minutes, malting‘a mental note of the 
doubt . .... details. .Then cover the picture to hide it from view'and;test.your 
powers of observation, by seeing how many of. the questions at the loot 
• . • •• • of column 1 you can answer'Correctly; ;• - i ’ . 

Other Worlds Next \\ ec t. •, - •—— -:—---—:— _ 


tn the evening.flic planet A'lercufy, 
is in the North-West, Ye>ius is 
in the. West', 

Mars and Nep- 



His Choice 

Liu.': What Is meant by the 
r-saying illobson’S Choice ?- 
,.'.0ack: Er—why, Mrs Hobson, 
.of course. 1 . 


Ici Qu Parle Franfais 


tune are in the 
South, and 
Jupiter is in the 
South-East. In 
the -morning 
Saturn- is low 
in the South- 

East. The picture showS.the Atoqn . . . ...... . , . 

as it may be seen looking- South at Aprit-20,-1935, are compared with 
7 a.m. on Monday, May '27, Yv,:; Athe-eorrespondingwecksayearago. 

TOWN , j - BIRTHS pLA.THS 

' 1035 

London '..4851 
Glasgow. , \. 1 708 : 

.Manchester.. : 939 
.Belfast ' ..'678 
Edinburgh i. 576 
Southampton 205 





Unearmoire 

wardrobe .. 


'Laguepe 

: wasp ? 


Haraontre 

watch 


Mets tes-vStenients clans, t’armbire. : 


The Dale 


Vou can generally catch a friend 
with this little trick. Ask him 
to take a penny out of his pocket 
and, without showing it to you, 
note the date of the coin, and then 
turn it face upward on the palm 
of his hand. Inform him that you 
can tell the date. Appear to look 
closely at the coin for a few 
moments, and then gravely tell 
him the actual day of the month. 

Riddle In Rhyme 

My first is in spilling and also in 
au spoil, • ’ 

My second’s in labour and also in toi i, 
My third is m uncle and also in aunt, . 
My fourth is in cannot and also in 
can’t, 

; My fifth is in healthy and also in . 
hale, 

- My sixth is in pallid and also in pale, 
My seventh’s.in master and also in 

maid, 

, My eighth is in purchase and also 

- in paid; 

My ninth is in cattle and also in goat. 
My tenth is in harbour and also in 
boat, 

My eleventh’s in sneezing and also 
in snort, ■ ' 

My whole is a prosperous English 

port, A nstver next week 

A Long Wait 

MOTHER: I’ve told,you, Jack, 

, to wait for .your elders to 
stop speaking before you begin. 

, Jack: I’ve tried that, Mummy ; 
but they never do. 

An Aerodrome Observation Test 

Mere are some questions about 
the picture at the top of the 
page. Please look at the picture 
before reading the questions, 

• How many planes are on the 
ground ? , . 

Mow many monoplanes in the 
whole picture ? 

How many biplanes are there ? 

. Is there a seaplane ?. 

How many machines are in the 
air i . 

' ; How many porter’s trucks are 
shown ? 

Are they full or empty ? 

Is ,a mechanic working on one 
ol the machines ? 

Is there an airship visible ? 
Where is the wireless mast? 

Has the big passenger machine 
R.A F. markings? 


Those Who Come andThose Who Co 

Aofbw -many people "are born in 
A e. your. town , and how many 

(SsrJf To }* «***¥ W, 

nr 0 rtttttnarPrt-Mth telle regarde 1’heure-A saj montre. 

i . .; LAST‘WEEK’S ANSWERS | ■' 

1 The Laundry Bill .Diagonal Words 
Collars'2d, cult's 3 d G : R: O U P 
i'! An Enigma y R O E 
;.:AtGG'- (Roman..-.. '' 1 A ! 
numerals’ making 
1200.)- .• . ’ 


Swansea 
York .. 
Gloucester 
Exeter.. 
Lincoln 
Carlisle 


203 
92 
, 89 
83 
75 
72 


1034 

5135 

1335 

1083 

1826 

HI? 

1036 

953 

756 

519 

541 

,477 

251 

• 164 

228 

213 

88 

103 

71 

66 

96 

62 

87 

67 

91 

57 


1934 . 

4720 

1465 
826 
. 464 
, 508 
■ 20S 
..134. 
79 
45 
62 
73 
59 


H 


GAP 
O U S 


Never Heard of If 

H c had been telling his friend 
about his native place. 

“ 1 know the kind of place,” 
commented his friend. “ When 
the train is due the whole popula¬ 
tion turns out to see it.” 

“ What train ? ” 


What is Wrong in This Pioturo P 
L.N.E.R. should not be cn 
buffer panel. One buffer missing. 
Cab window missing. Front coup¬ 
ling missing. Boiler door hinges 
on wrong side and not on edgeof 
door.-- Engine tender 1 missing. 
L. N. E. R. does not go to Dover and 
Sidmouth. Too many doors and 
coach too short. Some door-handles 
on wrong side. Traill could not 
move out of station. Clock hand 
missing. No guard’s van shown. 
; Windowventilatorsmissing. News¬ 
paper spelled incorrectly. 

; i 


, . . The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviation* are indicated by asterisks among the dues below. Answer next week 


t 

■i 

3 


m 

A 


6 

7 

8 

1 

9 . 

to 

II 

t2 

13 



% 

14 






<3 

1 

16 




1 

17 

Id 





% 

‘9 


20 


k 


21 

22 


23 



2Ar 

\ 


v . 




% 

26 


27 


28 



k 

29 

30 


k 

31 


32 



i 

33 




34 




13 

1 

36 




37 



% 

38 



k, 

39 


AO 


41 


42 

43 





1 

44 



1 

43 



! 



Reading Across. 1. A steep, rugged rock. 4, Celestial body 
with a tail. 9. A girl. 13, To afflict witli pain. 14. Laughable. 
16. A kind of snare! 17. Brave. 19. A kind of turf used as fuel. 
21. Ollicer Commanding.* 23. A combat between two persons. 
25. Eleven cricketers make this. 26.’ Transpose. * 27. An eagle’s 
nest. 29. Associate of the Royal Academy.* 31. This man controls 
a plane. 33. A metal container. 34. To make suitable. 36. A wild 
animal’s’lair. 87. A familiar tree. 33. Every one. 39. An era. 
41. Tin’s we breathe. 43. Moderately warm. 44. Organ of hearing. 
45. A weight and also an animal. 

Reading Down. 1. A light, narrow boat. 2. Royal Institution. 
3. A vestment worn by priests. 4. A system of signals. 5. Order of 
Merit.* 6. To blend. 7. A London postal district.* 8. A long, thin 
band of linen. 10. A busy insect. 11. A compass point* 12.’ Begin. 
14. A guide to the solution of a mystery. 15. To spring or bound. 
18. Wednesday is named after this mythological god. 20. Encom¬ 
passed. 22. A round of years. 24. Soup is served out with this. 
25. A long wick coated with wax. 26. Medicine. 28. A sloping 
platform. - 30. Royal Academy.* 82. Thin. .34. Chemical symbol 
for.aluminium. 35. In the direction of. 37. French for and. 38. 
Advertisement.* 40. Negative. 42.. Royal Engineers.* 


Talcs Before BccStlmo 

Brighlcyes 

’T’ 111:he was once a little lady, 
and she liad a large 
family of children. 

They wen: not her own 
children, but they came to see 
her every morning, and she 
and they learned a lot of 
things together in a large sun¬ 
shiny room. 

One day she said, ” I will 
buy you a little dormouse with 
a ’woffeliy’ nose.” And she did. 

Soon after a big parcel 
arrived. Tt was the little dor¬ 
mouse with the woffeliy nose, 
in his comfortable house, a 
wooden cage with two rooms. 

They all helped to undo the 
parcel. “ What a dear little 
liouso lie has ! ” they all said. 
“ But where is lie ? ’’ 

“ Be very quiet,” said the 
little-lady. " He is hiding in 
the hay'.” 

They, waited, and soon 
there'ffwas a Tittle : rustling 
sound, and a little woffeliy 
nose- was poked out, but 
quickly went back again, for 
" somebody called out excitedly, 
•/.* I see him ! The ,others all 
'said,,** SK ! ” very loudly. 

They waited again, and 
this time were' all so quiet 
that, he came right oiit of the 
hay and looked about him 
with his big,bright eyes. 

ITc had long whiskers, a 
bushy tail, and a pretty, 
re'ddish-brown fur coat. His 
"woffeliy nose was just what 
they’d hoped it would be. 

“ Let’s give him some hazel 
nuts,” they said. 

Very quietly somebody put 
these into the cage. He 
scampered away, of course, 
and hid himself again, but 
presently lie came out and 
nibbled away. 

Then the little lady said, 
" Wc will put him in a corner 
of the room by himself now, 
lor he must bo tired after his 
journey, and when we’ye 
thought of a name for him 
vve will bring him back.” 

So they settled themselves 
on the floor to think of a name 
for their new,friend. 

" Timothy,” said one. 

“ Derek,” said another.- 

“ Why Derek?” • 

11 Because Derek’s got brown 
eyes, and they’re bright." • - 
, " Let’s call him - Briglit- 
eyes,” said someone else.. ■ 

" How about all three ? ”, 
suggested the-little lady. 

"-Yes, yes ! ” they all criccl 
delightedly. " Timothy Derek 
Brighteycs. Will he be rested 
enough now ? ” 

*’ Yes,” said the little lady. 
" I will fetch him, and we’ll 
tell him his name. We must 
tell him quite softly, you 
know. He has cars, though 
you can’t see them very well.” 

They , told him his name 
in a whisper, and put his 
cage in a safe place in one of 
the sunny windows. And there 
he lived, fed eyery day. with 
nuts and fresh water. 


THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


Baby Cocoa Trees 



te'hut a surprise I A big lorry outside 
the huts I Sambo was driving. Sambo 
explained that they were going for a ride. 
“To hunt lions?” askedDumpty. Sambo 
just laughed. 



After a long journey through the jungle 
they stopped at a stream. Peter Pum 
jumped off quickly and hid. The others 
followed Sambo. “Dis is where the baby 
cocoa trees grow,” he said. 



The ground was covered with tiny shoots 
which would one day become big cocoa 
trees, “I’d like to take some home,” cried 
Whiskers. Suddenly, a roar! Dumpty 
thought it was lions—but it was only Peter ! 


All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

! 

Milk Chocolate 


The Children's Newspaper Is printed in Great Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tho-Ainalgamated Press,- Ltd., The Ilectway House, Karri ngdon Street,- London, HAM. Advertisement Offices : The 
Fleet way House. It Is registered as a newspaper (or transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15.1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Kates everywhere : 11s s vear; 
0a Cd for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and lor South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. May £ 5 , HhJS. S.S. 












































































